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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

I rest my case 

I don’t understand why Jack Conrad 
seems unable to see what the point 
at issue is (Letters, December 8). It 
is not whether Marx distinguished 
between a “first” and a “higher” phase 
of communist society, but whether these 
two phases were different societies, as 
Lenin made them. 

At one point Jack does concede: 
“So, yes, in 1913 Lenin used the word 
‘socialism’ in the same way as Bebel. 
Well, that is only to be expected. It is 
not a matter of dispute. What Lenin 
did in State and revolution (1917) is 
highlight, dramatise, the distinction 
between the higher and lower phases 
by giving them two names. Returning to 
Marx’s preferred usage, he wrote about 
the higher phase as ‘communism’.” 

But that wasn’t Marx’s preferred 
usage. He spoke of the “first phase” 
too being “communist society”. For 
him, the main difference between 
the two phases was over the system 
for distributing goods and services 
that could/would apply. Apart from 
that, both were phases of the same, 
communist society - ie, a classless, 
stateless, wageless society, with 
production directly for use. 

This was not Lenin’s view. In State 
and revolution he envisaged the “first 
phase of communist society” as one 
where “All citizens are transformed 
into hired employees of the state, 
which consists of the armed workers. 
All citizens become employees and 
workers of a single nationwide state 
‘syndicate’” [his emphasis]. That would 
be state capitalism, not any phase of 
communist society. 

In quoting from that 1905 pamphlet 
by Dzhugashvili, Jack shoots himself 
in the foot, as a few pages earlier this 
is how “socialist society” is described: 

“Future society will be socialist 
society. This means primarily, that 
there will be no classes in that society; 
there will be neither capitalists nor 
proletarians and, consequently, there 
will be no exploitation. In that society 
there will be only workers engaged in 
collective labour. 

“Future society will be socialist 
society. This means also that, with the 
abolition of exploitation, commodity 
production and buying and selling 
will also be abolished and, therefore, 
there will be no room for buyers and 
sellers of labour-power, for employers 
and employed - there will be only free 
workers. 

“Future society will be socialist 
society. This means, lastly, that in that 
society the abolition of wage labour 
will be accompanied by the complete 
abolition of the private ownership of the 
instruments and means of production; 
there will be neither poor proletarians 
nor rich capitalists - there will be only 
workers who collectively own all the 
land and minerals, all the forests, all the 
factories and mills, all the railways, etc. 

“As you see, the main purpose of 
production in the future will be to 
satisfy the needs of society and not 
to produce goods for sale in order to 
increase the profits of the capitalists. 
Where there will be no room for 
commodity production, struggle for 
profits, etc. 

“It is also clear that future production 
will be socialistically organised, highly 
developed production, which will take 
into account the needs of society and 
will produce as much as society needs. 
Here there will be no room, whether 
for scattered production, competition, 
crises or unemployment. 

“Where there are no classes, where 
there are neither rich nor poor, there 
is no need for a state, there is no 
need either for political power, which 
oppresses the poor and protects the 


rich. Consequently, in socialist society 
there will be no need for the existence 
of political power.” 

I rest my case. 

Adam Buick 

Socialist Party of Great Britain 

Castro arse 

Pauline Murphy’s paean of praise for 
Fidel Castro was pretty par for the descent 
of the left into mere cheerleaders for 
foreign dictators (Letters, December 8). 
However, her decision to link Castro’s 
regime to the Spanish civil war displayed 
a new level of chutzpah. 

Castro’s dictatorship did have a close 
relationship to the Spanish revolution, 
but not to the defeated revolutionaries: 
to the fascist regime that defeated 
it. In the immediate aftermath of the 
successful Cuban revolution, Che 
Guevara was an honoured guest of 
the Caudillo, attending a bullfight at 
Franco’s personal invitation. Franco 
refused to take part in the blockade 
of Cuba during the missile crisis, and, 
when the old monster finally died in 
1975, Castro ordered seven days of 
official mourning. A model of socialist 
solidarity, my arse! 

By the way, Jack Conrad’s attempt 
to rubbish Adam Buick’s argument by 
rejecting Oistermann as “no Leninist, 
but a typical repentant Stalinite 
academic” smacks both as a bit of 
a ‘no true Scotsman’ argument, and 
also raises a few questions about the 
political origins of Jack Conrad and 
indeed the whole CPGB (PCC). 
Darren Williams 
SPGB 

Inefficient 

Robin Cox ignores the importance of 
class struggle for Marxism (Letters, 
December 1). Without successful class 
struggle in the form of proletarian 
revolution it will not be possible to 
create a socialist economy. This task 
has proved to be very difficult because 
of the durability of the domination 
of capital and the failure to develop 
effective revolutionary parties. Hence 
the attempt to realise this aim is what 
makes someone a dedicated Marxist. 
However, part of the struggle to overthrow 
capitalism involves discussion about what 
could be the most credible form of an 
alternative socialist society. Ultimately 
it will be democratic discussion, and not 
adherence to holy writ, that will decide 
the economic and political character of 
the future society. 

It is completely dogmatic to 
maintain that support for market 
socialism makes a person a confused 
defender of the capitalist society we 
are aiming to abolish. Instead market 
socialism is based on the understanding 
that important aspects of capitalism 
will have to be integrated into the 
future society. These aspects include 
the role of prices, markets and wages. 
There is no iron law that means this 
situation will uphold the continuation 
of the domination of capital over 
labour. Instead industrial democracy 
will ensure that the role of the market 
is regulated in accordance with the 
objectives of developing socialism in 
terms of the role of social ownership 
and the realisation of material need. 

In relation to the character of the 
October revolution Robin Cox ignores 
the dynamic role of the soviets. Their 
importance meant that a proletarian 
revolution, in economic conditions 
of the low level of development of 
the productive forces, could occur. 
However, it was recognised by the 
Bolsheviks that socialism could 
not be built without the advance 
of the international revolution. The 
impulse for this development was 
provided by the very success of the 
October revolution. In contrast, the 
Mensheviks, who effectively supported 
the orthodoxy of Kautsky, opposed 
the transformation of the soviets in 
revolutionary terms. Does Robin Cox 


support the political policy of the 
Mensheviks? 

The October revolution did not 
correspond to the formal views of 
Marx. As Gramsci described this event, 
“it was a revolution against Marx’s 
Capital ”. However, this does not make 
the revolution anti-Marxist. Instead it 
was an expression of a situation that 
Marx could not necessarily anticipate. 
(Although did Marx recognise future 
possibilities in his correspondence 
with the Russian Marxists about the 
peasant commune and the possibilities 
for socialism, via the role of European 
revolution?) Market socialism is 
another ‘revision’ of Marx that is not 
unprincipled. Instead it is based on 
the recognition that the lessons of the 
history of the USSR, and the conclusion 
that an over-centralised economy is 
inefficient. 

In relation to Alan Johnstone’s 
comments (Letters, December 1), I 
am not trying to suggest that people 
are greedy if they miscalculate their 
needs in situations in which goods are 
allocated without resort to the price 
mechanism. Instead the point I am 
making is that people can make the 
most optimum rational decision about 
their needs if goods are distributed in 
terms of the role of the market, or as 
a result of the utilisation of the price 
mechanism. In actuality, without the 
role of prices goods will be rationed in 
order to ensure fair distribution. Many 
people used to the allocation of goods 
in terms of the market will consider 
this situation to be retrogressive. Alan 
Johnstone’s moralistic reference to 
conspicuous consumption seems to 
suggest that distribution could occur 
in authoritarian terms in his future 
socialist society. 

Alan argues in favour of a society 
based on the allocation of‘free things’. 
The problem is the maths do not add up. 
The material wealth utilised in order to 
create goods means that they have to be 
sold in order to recoup the expenditure 
of value used in production. This is a 
simple fact that opponents of market 
socialism do not explain. The Stalinist 
system could impose arbitrary prices 
because the workers were exploited 
in the process of production. In order 
to overcome these problems, the 
consumption of goods based on the role 
of the price mechanism enables a profit 
to be made under socialism. 

The importance of industrial 
democracy means that the working 
class is not exploited within the 
process of production, because the 
alienating domination of capital has 
been overcome. 

Phil Sharpe 
email 

Game on again 

In her speech to the Tory conference 
Theresa May promised the Brexit 
revolution, which would bring power 
back to the UK. She declared “change 
is going to come” in what she described 
as a “quiet revolution”. The “roots of the 
revolution run deep” in Britain, because 
this was “a revolution in which millions 
of our fellow citizens stood up and said 
they were not prepared to be ignored 
any more” {Sunday Express October 5). 

“All revolutions begin with a 
rejection of the old order, and the 
elites and institutions that preside 
over it,” says Jeremy Warner {The 
Daily Telegraph October 27). He 
asks, will the “Brexit revolution be 
Glorious or bloody”? Will it follow 
the French and Russian revolutions 
or “the profound but quiet change 
epitomised by Britain’s very own 
‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1688”. 

He concludes that “Brexit doesn’t 
match either of these two models. It 
is of altogether smaller magnitude. 
But as an act of rebellion against the 
established elites ... it is an historical 
rupture nonetheless and could still go 
either way.” So, yes, it too early to 


say what the outcome of the ‘Brexit 
revolution’ will be. For Warner, it 
depends on the fate of the governor of 
the Bank of England. He is still in his 
job and there is no sign of the peasants 
storming Threadneedle Street. 

A great rebellion is not a revolution. 
It has shaken the ruling class and 
hence the institutions of the crown. It 
has divided the two major ruling class 
parties, Tories and Labour. I agree 
with Warner that it “could still go 
either way”. Under the slogan “Brexit 
means Brexit” the Tories moved very 
swiftly to take over the rebellion. 
With the promise of jam tomorrow, 
the UK would adopt a ‘new’ policy of 
aggressive free trade. 

Boris Johnson, the Brexit foreign 
secretary, outlined the new liberal 
imperialism. Free markets, gunboats 
and high moral values are nothing new. 
After a speech in which he expressed 
his “profound concerns ... about the 
suffering of the people of Yemen” he 
went on to describe London as the 
“eighth emirate” and declared: “Britain 
is back east of Suez.” He promised £3 
billion on military commitments in the 
Gulf over the next 10 years {Daily Mail 
December 9). 

In 1649 Gerard Winstanley 
condemned the deceit and cunning of 
the counterrevolution: “O what mighty 
delusion do you, who are the powers 
of England, live in! That while you 
pretend to throw down that Norman 
yoke, and Babylonish power, and 
have promised to make the groaning 
people of England a Free People; yet 
you still lift up that Norman yoke, and 
slavish tyranny, and holds the people as 
much in bondage” {The true Levellers 
standard advanced). 

There was only one outcome of 
the Tory referendum with potentially 
revolutionary implications: if Scotland, 
Northern Ireland and Wales voted to 
remain in the European Union and 
England voted to leave. It did not 
quite happen, but it was near enough. 
England voted 53.4% and Wales voted 
52.5% to leave. Scotland voted 62% 
and Northern Ireland voted 55.8% to 
remain. 

This, and only this, result threatens 
the constitutional settlement of 1688- 
1707, on which the United Kingdom 
and the British empire were built. Until 
recently this has only been challenged 
from Ireland. The Irish revolution 
(1916-22) raised the long struggle 
for democracy to the level of a battle 
between the forces of the unionist 
crown and anti-unionist republicanism. 
In Northern Ireland (1968-1998) a 
campaign for civil rights and equality 
became a revolutionary struggle against 
unionism. 

In the last 10 years Scotland has 
mounted its own assault on the union, 
culminating in the Scottish referendum 
in 2014. More than anybody the 
Tories instinctively understand the 
threat to the Tory state. So, while 
Theresa May promised to satisfy the 
great English rebellion, she “blasted 
divisive nationalists, such as the SNP”. 
She repeated her vow to keep the UK 
together in the face of Nicola Sturgeon’s 
threat to hold a second independence 
referendum. She said: “We are one 
United Kingdom - England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland. I will 
always fight to preserve our historic 
union.” 

It is possible, if not yet likely, that 
the great English rebellion will bring 
about the birth of the Scottish republic. 
Certainly ending the 1707 Act of 
Union is a revolutionary act against 
the United Kingdom and a democratic 
act after the EU referendum, when the 
Scottish people voted to remain. In 
2014 Scotland’s democratic revolution 
was defeated perhaps for a decade or a 
generation. Now it is game on again. 

After England voted out, we need a 
militant republican party ready to fight 
for Scotland’s republic. Such a party 


has to unite the progressive sections 
of the working class in Scotland 
and England. Recently Left Unity, 
largely based in England, adopted 
an anti-unionist position. Rise, a 
political alliance of Scottish anti¬ 
unionist socialists, has agreed to begin 
talks with Left Unity on possible 
cooperation. This is good news for 
those seeking a progressive, democratic 
and internationalist answer to the 
chauvinist ‘great English rebellion’. 
Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

Fascist Trump 

Buried away deep in last week’s edition, 
Peter Manson reported that his comrade, 
Jack Conrad, believes it is “stupid” to 
describe Trump/Trumpism as being 
fascist/fascism (‘Grappling with new 
situation’, December 8). Well, with a 
large bucketload of anger chucked in for 
good luck, vehemently I disagree. And 
here are just some of the reasons why. 

If it’s not fascist to sell, as well 
as glorify, to a disoriented and 
demoralised white working class 
electorate his official policies for 
running the USA on the basis of a 
mass victimisation and persecution of 
so-called ‘illegal’ low-wage Latinos/ 
Latinas; if promising to ramp up the 
existing practice of running down and 
sometimes even gunning down young 
Mexicans and other central Americans 
isn’t fascism (namely, during their 
attempts to either breach or bypass 
the existing border fence); if it’s not 
fascist to remain entirely silent about 
(and thereby be wholly complicit in) the 
routine, not to say systematic, shooting 
dead by the ‘forces for law and order’ 
of African-American working class 
citizens in their own neighbourhoods; if 
pretending that he’s going to whiplash 
and corral Wall Street and the rest of 
America’s rampantly corrupt banking 
system, when essentially he’s their 
next protector or even rescuer is not 
Hitlerian in its nature; and, maybe even 
more to the point, if it ain’t brutally to 
the point of nihilistically fascistic to 
promise the ‘obliteration’ of foreign 
enemies ... 

Well, to be absolutely clear and 
at the risk of causing offence to your 
comrade, Jack Conrad (or indeed 
anyone who shares his perspective): 
what the fuck else could any of that 
both horrendous and horrific stuff 
possibly be described or defined as, if 
not ‘fascism’ and ‘fascist’? 

No doubt it wouldn’t be correct 
to do so in strictly Marxist-Leninist 
terms, by which I mean if abiding by its 
intellectually most ‘pure’ requirements. 
But I suggest anyone would have an 
extremely sticky task on their hands if 
they tried to justify that position and 
attitude to those on the receiving end of 
Trump’s nationalistic viciousness and 
corporate/capitalist brutality. 

No shiny black jackboots in sight, no 
brown shirts being worn, of course; no 
concentration camps for wiping out the 
usefully and conveniently demonised 
(at least not yet). But surely Donald 
Trump as an individual is nothing 
other than the ghastly modern-day 
face of fascism; his Trumpism merely 
the modem-times methodology to be 
deployed by rabid rightwing politics 
- for the purposes of propping up a 
toxic, dehumanising and inevitably 
disintegrating capitalism (not to forget 
its core imperialistic needs). 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

1917-2017 

... 1917...2017. Brexiteers, obsessed 
with things ‘continental’, think train 
times; British Bolshies know different. 

The far left in Britain, communist 
and anarchist, isn’t unusual in being 
predictable in what it says and writes. 
With the big anniversary coming up, 
it would be a pity if we didn’t make 
the most of the retrospective and 
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the prospective. But if proceedings, 
sadly, go to form then we may as well 
switch off, and instead just read the 
sort of trade magazine featured each 
week on Have I got news for you, the 
unforgettable Drain trader and, akin 
to the Comintern, Potato storage 
international. 

So why not ask readers what they 
want for their anniversary? Why not 
do something daring? The other year, 
at a CPGB aggregate, some comrades 
thought the annual Communist 
University was getting a little stale 
and that the format needed changing. 
Then at the organisation’s annual 
general meeting this January there 
were misgivings about a perceived 
over-centralisation ( Weekly Worker 
January 28). So why not loosen up a 
little? What’s there to lose? 

Jack Conrad, in his talk on 1917 
at the CU this August, spoke of the 
“need to get to the root of things”, 
“to re-examine 1917”. That means, 
in part, being grounded in the primary 
material or at least knowing the 
commentaries. A body of work that 
should be much better known is Don 
Filtzer’s four-volume study (with 
perhaps three to come) of what it was 
to work in the USSR. Why not review 
each book, and preface the series with 
either an interview of Don or ask him 
to write something, perhaps how his 
subsequent learning would alter what 
he published? 

Other books that could be the 


bases of different series of articles 
are Teodor Shanin’s two-volume The 
roots of otherness: Russia s turn of 
century , which could serve as context; 
Alexander Rabinowitch’s Petrograd 
trilogy; and Marcel Liebman’s 
summary, Leninism under Lenin. And, 
related to Rabinowitch and Filtzer, 
why not interview Simon Pirani or 
ask him for an article? 

In terms of what communists in 
liberal democracies can learn from 
the Bolshevik experience, I have 
always wondered why it has had 
such an overwhelming hold on our 
political imagination. Yes, it did 
unleash, perhaps, the most important 
political process of class society, but 
instead of trotting out the usual fare 
we could, for example, re-examine 
Portugal 1974-76. It’s true it was the 
transition from a fascist dictatorship, 
but the society was much closer to our 
own than tsarist Russia. 

Jara Handala 
email 

No fight 

The Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition is outraged that all parties 
represented on Warwickshire County 
Council, and so-called independent 
members, will either support, or do nothing 
to oppose, the £67 million cuts package 
being proposed by the ruling Tories. 

These cuts will decimate services 
and mean over 200 redundancies. 
Rugby Tusc devised a simple strategy 


to prevent further cuts to local 
public services. We wrote to all 36 
opposition-party and independent 
councillors suggesting that, if they 
really did oppose public spending 
cuts, as claimed, all they had to 
do was join together and use their 
numerical majority of 10 to defeat 
the Tory budget proposals. 

Furthermore, we outlined an 
anti-cuts strategy that would work 
legally. We suggested they should: 
jointly move a motion that calls on 
the county council to use its reserves 
and, if necessary, the prudential 
borrowing powers that are available 
to local authorities, to avoid passing 
cuts on; and argue, this year and next, 
for a budget that meets the needs of 
the local community and join with 
other local councils to demand the 
government makes up the shortfall. 
Governments can be persuaded to 
change course if they perceive the 
policy as being unpopular enough to 
lose them votes. 

This would not have been a 
difficult argument to pursue. It is not 
illegal to set a no-cuts budget, and 
councils can set legally balanced 
budgets that avoid cuts. Governments 
can find alternative ways to deal with 
deficits, including a wealth tax or 
improving ways of preventing tax 
evasion/avoidance. Austerity is a 
political choice. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 



Immeasurable loss 

SadiqJalal al-Azm, 1934-2016 


I am deeply saddened by the death on 
December 11 of my dear friend and 
comrade, the Marxist philosopher and 
radical militant Sadiq Jalal al-Azm. 

Although Sadiq was a scion of a 
family belonging to the Syrian Arab 
elite, his leftwing radicalisation is 
not unprecedented: his uncle, Khalid 
al-Azm, who was six times prime 
minister of Syria, was nicknamed 
The red millionaire’. Sadiq (who 
belonged to a less prosperous branch 
of the family) took radicalism much 
further. 

A distinguished scholar of 
modem European philosophy, he 
became known as a fearless critic of 
Arab reaction and clericalism. His 
1968 book Al-Nakd al-dhati ba ’da 
al-hazima (‘Self-criticism after the 
defeat’) mounted a sharp critique of 
the Arab regimes and Arab reaction, 
which he held responsible for the 
cmshing defeat in the 1967 war. 

His 1969 book Naqd al-fikr al-dini 
(‘Critique of religious thought’) 
cost him his job at the American 
University of Beimt, and won him 


a spell in prison. In this book he 
does not attack ordinary believers, 
but mlers, religious leaders and 
the media who exploit the people’s 
religious sentiments in order to 
mislead and oppress the masses. 

I met Sadiq in the early 1970s 
in Paris, when both of us were 
among the planners and founders 
of Khamsin, a journal of socialist 
revolutionaries of the Middle East - a 
joint venture of Arab, Iranian and 
Hebrew militants. 1 It is in this journal 
that Sadiq published in 1981 one of 
his most important political essays, 
‘Orientalism and orientalism in 
reverse’, 2 a penetrating Marxist 
critique of Edward Said’s influential 
book Orientalism. This is a must- 
read classic, in which Sadiq deployed 
his profound knowledge of both 
western and Arabic cultures. 

In the first part of his essay he 
criticises Said for his philosophical 
idealism and offers a robust defence 
of Marx, whom Said had lumped 
together with orientalist ideologues 
of western superiority. In the second 


part Sadiq turns his biting criticism 
against his ‘favourite’ target: Arab 
reaction. He shows how Arab 
ideologues (some of whom had 
regressed from left positions) use 
the very same conceptual approach 
of the orientalists to assert the exact 
opposite claim: the superiority of 
Arab culture and Islam. Here is one 
of the earliest critiques of the rising 
Islamic fundamentalism. 

Although the style is respectful 
and courteous to Said, the latter 
took umbrage at being so robustly 
challenged, and broke off relations 
with Sadiq - who regretted the loss 
of a friend, but did not take back one 
word of his critique. 

His death is a great loss for the 
left of the Middle East, and an 
immeasurable personal loss to me# 
Moshe Machover 

Notes 

1. For details see www.matzpen.org/english/ 
khamsin. 

2. www.matzpen.org/english/1981 -07-10/ 
orientalism-and-orientalism-in-reverse-sadik- 
j alal-al-azm/#fnref-203-36. 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 18, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 9 (‘The climax of Labourism’), section 2: ‘Labour’s socialism’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 
and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Momentum Hackney 

Thursday December 15, 8pm: Christmas social, Coffee Is My Cup Of 
Tea, 103B Dalston Lane, London E8. 

Organised by Momentum Hackney: www.momentumhackney.com/. 

Sheffield needs a pay rise 

Saturday December 17,1pm: March and rally. Assemble Devonshire 
Green, city centre, Sheffield SI. 

Organised by the South Yorkshire People’s Assembly: 
http://sypeoplesassembly.org. 

Stop arming Israel 

Saturday December 17,12 noon to 2pm: Carol singing for peace, 
Spindles Town Square Shopping Centre, Oldham OL1. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

Remember the pioneers 

Wednesday, December 21, 4pm to 7pm: Celebration, Rochdale 
Pioneers Museum, 31 Toad Lane, Rochdale OL12. Marking 172 years 
since the Rochdale Pioneers opened their store. Free entry. 

Organised by Co-operatives UK: 

www.uk.coop/uniting-co-ops/events-calendar/pioneer-anniversary- 

celebration. 

A Corbyn Christmas 

Wednesday December 21, 7.30pm: End of year bash, Conway Hall, 

25 Red Lion Square, London WC1. Music, comedy and high-profile 
speakers. 

Organised by Jeremy Corbyn for Prime Minister Tour: 
http ://j c4pmtour.com. 

Solidarity and mutual aid 

Sunday January 8,10.30am to 4pm: Discussion and showing of 
Ken Loach’s I, Daniel Blake, Fahrenheit Books, 47-49a Wilson Street, 
Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside Solidarity Movement: 
www.facebook.com/TeessideSolidarityMovement. 

Stop arms supplies to Saudi Arabia 

Sunday January 15, 2.30pm: Meeting, St John’s church, St John’s 
Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham Bll. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Foreign policy under Trump 

Monday January 16, 5.30pm: Public meeting and discussion, Alington 
House, 4 North Bailey, Durham DH1. Speaker: Chris Nineham. 
Organised by Durham Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/durhamstopthewar. 

Stop the arms trade 

Tuesday January 17, 7pm: Quarterly meeting, Quakers Meeting 
House, 7 Victoria Terrace, Edinburgh EH1. 

Organised by Edinburgh Campaign Against the Arms Trade: 
www.facebook.com/edinburghcaat. 

Yemen - Britain’s secret war 

Tuesday January 17, 6pm: Public meeting, the Old Firestation, 84 
Mayton Street, London N7. ‘Why Jeremy Corbyn is right to stand up to 
Saudi Arabia’. 

Organised by North London Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/nlondon.stwc.7. 

Brexit: what demands? 

Thursday January 19, 7pm: People’s Question Time, St 
Pancras Church, Euston Road, London NW1. Speakers include: 

Emily Thomberry MP, Amelia Womack (Green Party), Kevin 
Courtney (National Union of Teachers), Steve Turner (Unite), 

Malia Bouattia (president, National Union of Students), Lindsey 
German (People’s Assembly). 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Saturday January 21, 9.30am to 5pm: AGM, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Ireland and the Soviet Union 

Thursday January 26, 7pm: Book launch, Marx Memorial Library, 

37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Michael Quinn’s Irish-Soviet 
diplomatic and friendship relations, 1917-1991. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

Peace in Faringdon 

Wednesday February 1, 7.30pm: Meeting, Friends Meeting House, 4 
Lechlade Road, Faringdon SN7. Speaker: Mayer Wakefield (Stop the 
War Coalition). 

Organised by Faringdon Peace Group: 
www.faringdonpeacegroup.org.uk/index.html. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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TORIES 



Theresa May: general election in the offing? 


Election season is on 


Divisions are multiplying in the cabinet - but it would be foolish to underestimate the strength of Theresa 
May’s position, argues Paul Demarty 


I t all seems to be getting a little tense 
in the corridors of Westminster. 
The supreme court has finished 
its public hearing of the government’s 
appeal against the earlier high court 
decision that gave parliament the 
authority for the severing of Britain’s 
ties with the European Union. The 
opinion of your own correspondent’s 
learned friends is that the decision 
is likely to be upheld; The Daily 
Telegraph is already calling it a split 
decision - 7-4 to uphold - on the basis 
of “government sources”. 1 One of 
the 11 judges is Jonathan Sumption 
- a Tory hack who would endorse the 
barrel-bombing of Chipping Norton if 
a Conservative prime minister ordered 
it; presumably he is telling the current 
holder of that office that he can only 
realistically get three others to sing 
from the government’s hymn sheet. 

So far as the House of Commons 
goes, this is not a great problem for 
Theresa May. An expedited rush 
through parliamentary procedure might 
get an act passed authorising her to 
give notice of article 50 proceedings 
in March, as she plans to do, provided 
that she gets cooperation from the 
opposition benches. The latter, alas, 
looks all too likely, with a Labour 
leadership determined to genuflect 
before the referendum result as if it 
were the unambiguous instruction of 
God Himself, rather than a narrow 
victory for an ill-defined and fuzzy- 
bordered coalition of voters at a 
particular moment in time - enough of 
whom might be persuaded to change 
their minds to make a difference. 
(Frankly, as we shall see, the Labour 
leadership has rather more imposing 
demands on its persuasive abilities 
before it.) 

Still, it is not a gimme - the Labour 
right has proven itself more than 
capable of rebellion these past years, 
is almost uniformly Europhile, and 


might - with the aid of 50-odd Scottish 
nationalists and a handful of Tory rebels 
- grind the government’s progress to a 
halt. Either which way, there is then 
the time-wasting capabilities of the 
House of Lords to get through: a bunch 
of tedious cronies and kleptocrats, the 
ermine set are horrified at the Brexit 
vote and - inasmuch as they take their 
political duties seriously at all - tend to 
view their role as moderating the fickle 
passions of the unwashed electorate in 
the interests of the British state. 

Unruly children 

Perhaps sensing a moment of opportunity, 
a chance to make an impression, numerous 
senior Tories have been on less than their 
best behaviour recently. 

We will deal, briefly, with 
‘Trousergate’, in which the PM was 
photographed in rather fetching leather 
slacks - a cool £995 a pop from Amanda 
Wakely. Persistent Cameroon ultra 
Nicky Morgan - formerly education 
secretary and a bitter opponent of May’s 
obsession with creating new grammar 
schools - started a rather ridiculous 
farrago by criticising May’s conspicuous 
indulgence (the Mail lost no time in 
pointing out that Morgan lugs around 
a £950 handbag everywhere - what 
a difference 45 quid makes in the 
Conservative Party!). This is widely 
interpreted as a proxy war - over Brexit, 
and education, and numerous other 
flashpoints that set the remains of 
Cameron-Osborne’s blue Blairism 
against the authoritarian populism 
projected, thus far, by May and her 
allies. 

If only Morgan’s fashion advice 
were the worst of her worries. Boris 
Johnson found himself scolded by the 
government for stating in a speech that 
Saudi Arabia and Iran are engaged 
in proxy warfare in the Middle East - 
the Saudi monarchy’s interventionist 
foreign policy seems to be one of those 


things like Israel’s nuclear arsenal 
or the independence of Taiwan that, 
though obviously true to all but the most 
ignorant, can never be admitted by a 
responsible foreign secretary, due to all 
the delicate diplomacy that rests on us all 
pretending to believe otherwise. Johnson 
is sticking to his guns - presumably 
on the basis that the Saudis, given the 
terrifying possibility of a ‘Russian turn’ 
in US geopolitical orientation, need all 
the friends they can get, and with the 
aim of entrenching himself in frontline 
politics after his catastrophic failure to 
turn Brexit into a key to number 10. 

Brexit itself continues to be 
a source of Tory divisions. Philip 
Hammond made it clear that he favours 
a longer transitional period out of 
EU membership (during which, one 
supposes, Britain becomes temporarily 
Norway, retaining the obligations and 
economic benefits, but surrendering 
political rights); the Financial Times 
alleges that Brexit minister David 
Davis has declared that he is “not really 
interested” 2 in such a deal, and many 
Tories - especially at rank-and-file 
level - will no doubt concur with the 
judgment of Nigel Farage that all this 
is so much backsliding. Hammond was 
a remainer, and was already arguing at 
Tory conference that people had not 
voted to be impoverished. 

Of course, that is the joy of referenda 
- people do not vote for anything much 
at all, on closer examination, and it is 
up to the authorities to ventriloquise the 
popular will. The capitalist establishment 
is replete with variations on what the 
Brexit vote authorises the British state 
to do - even among those who do not 
openly hold that the decision, such as it 
is, must be overthrown. Thus there are 
no end of opportunities for Tory strife. 

Not shattering 

Here, we must say a few words about 
what is not on the agenda. For the 


British left has a rather awful habit 
of overstating the gravity of splits in 
governments of the day: May’s merry 
crew are certainly no exception. 

We remember Alex Callinicos 
telling the left ‘leave’ (Lexit) 
campaign’s founding meeting that 
Brexit would “shatter the Tories”; other 
such arguments were common. And 
many of Socialist Worker's predictions 
indeed came true: it did not take a 
genius prognosticator to work out that 
David Cameron’s promise to stay on 
in the event of a ‘leave’ vote was a 
barefaced lie. In these days of very 
light attachment to party leaders, it 
was unimaginable that the incumbent 
Cameron-Osborne alliance would 
survive such a catastrophic humiliation. 

The Tories, however, were never 
in danger of splitting, never mind 
‘shattering’. They still are not. Left 
commentators seize on the present 
tensions as if there had not recently 
been five continuous years of coalition 
government, as if there had not been 13 
years of Labour government marked by 
continuous sniping between the Tony 
Blair and Gordon Brown factions, as if 
Thatcher’s cabinet had not frequently 
suffered public and embarrassing 
splits - and one could go on and on. 
One of the great strengths of major 
class parties in this country is their 
ability to contain differences of opinion 
among their elites - a trick that has 
alas so far eluded the organisations 
of the far left. The most charitable 
interpretation of the SWP’s optimism 
about imminent Tory implosion is 
that it is merely extrapolating from 
the indubitable reality that equivalent 
political differences within the SWP 
would have the expected shattering 
effect. 

Theresa May does have one 
significant source of weakness, 
however, which is the narrowness of 
her majority. (It has, of course, just 


gotten a little narrower, thanks to Zac 
Goldsmith’s hubris. No Londoner 
can have failed to enjoy watching 
this smug, morally contemptible little 
twerp get turfed out of the house, his 
baffling attempt at a principled stand 
backfiring spectacularly. Given the 
odious, racist character of his recent 
mayoral campaign, we wish him a 
good, long period of political oblivion.) 

In his first term, Cameron was 
paradoxically strengthened by his 
coalition with the Liberal Democrats 

- there was a solid majority for getting 
‘serious business’ through parliament, 
and a cast-iron excuse for ignoring 
the more swivel-eyed demands of his 
backbenchers. A slender majority, on 
the other hand, is a liability with such 
sensitive business before the state 
as Brexit - as Cameron has already 
discovered, to his cost. 

Early election chatter has hardly let 
up since May consolidated her reign 
and picked her cabinet, and is reaching 
a deafening pitch in this interregnum 
between the decisions of the high 
court and supreme court. In truth, May 
merely needs the excuse, and perhaps 
Sumption’s colleagues will give it 
her on a plate early next year. It is no 
surprise that Labour did not win in the 
Richmond and Sleaford by-elections, 
but their results were bad even for the 
Tory heartlands; opinion polls point to a 
huge Tory majority if an early election 
is called. 

May will find her chance eventually 

- and take it. Where will that leave a 
Labour leadership that has promised its 
followers a short-term electoral victory 
it cannot possibly deliver? • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.telegraph.co.uk/news/2016/12/11/theresa- 
may-faces-new-brexit-legal-challenge. 

2. www.ft.com/content/d0ab9142-bd69-l le6- 
8b45-b8b81dd5d080. 
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LABOUR _ 

Punished for Brexit muddle 

In, out or what? Eddie Ford is still unsure about Jeremy Corbyn’s position on Europe 



John Major and Tony Blair: establishment wants a Brexit reversal 


L abour’s poor by-election results 
in Richmond Park and Sleaford 
should serve as a wake-up call. In 
the event of an early general election, 
which stills looks extremely likely, the 
party would be decimated - Jeremy 
Corbyn will not be riding to Downing 
Street on a white horse. 

Many commentators have pointed out 
that both by-elections were essentially 
verdicts on Brexit. Richmond represented 
a revolt against Brexit, having voted 
72% in favour of ‘remain’ during the 
referendum - whilst Sleaford and North 
Hykeham in Lincolnshire was a protest 
vote for exit and against the slowness of 
Theresa May’s march or crawl out of the 
European Union: get on with it. Quite 
predictably, the issue of Europe was not 
resolved by the referendum - far from it. 
June 23 merely opened up a new chapter, 
or running sore, which will not go away 
for a very long time. 

This is particularly bad news for 
Labour. Yes, sure, the Tories are still 
divided over the issue. Do they want a 
hard Brexit, as a posturing May would 
have us believe, or instead full access 
to the single market? If you want full 
access, then you will have to accept 
free movement of labour - the European 
Union will not budge on this issue, as it 
is a foundation stone of the entire project. 
This also means, by definition, that the 
UK will continue paying into the EU 
fund - as recently admitted by David 
Davis, the possibly misnamed secretary 
of state for Brexit, who said the UK should 
“consider” making a contribution in order 
to get the “best deal for goods and services 
to the European market”. 1 In which case, 
why bother leaving the EU? All of the 
hassle with none of the convenience. 

But all this does not detract from the 
simple fact that Labour is snookered 
by the Brexit question, and partly as a 
consequence of this shedding votes in all 
directions. Hence the UK Independence 
Party, which does not seem to have much 
of a long-term future, is nevertheless 
able to put forward a clear message: 
we want hard Brexit now , no shilly¬ 
shallying around or double-speak from 
Theresa May - Ukip leaflets in Sleaford 
relentlessly painted the Tories as “Brexit 
backsliders”. Then we have the Liberal 
Democrats, who seem to be experiencing 
a slight revival in their fortunes - they 
unabashedly want to remain within the 
EU, whether through a parliamentary 
rebellion (thanks to the supreme court) 
or a second referendum. 

As for Labour, its electoral prospects 
look bleak, barring some global economic 
meltdown or other such crisis. As this 
paper has argued many times, the left 
- both inside and outside the Labour 
Party - needs to prepare itself for an 
historic Labour defeat. 

Alienating 

But you have to ask a more fundamental 
question: what exactly is the Labour Party’s 
position on Europe - in, out or.... heaven 
offend, a United Socialist States of Europe? 
Frankly, you will be hard-pressed to get 
a Labour Party answer. On the one hand, 
Labour goes along with May’s slogan of 
‘Brexit means Brexit’ and will not oppose 
the triggering of article 50 or “frustrate the 
will of the British people”. On the other 
hand, we hear that the party wants to retain 
full access to the single market and customs 
union - whilst others, like Diane Abbott and 
possibly Jeremy Corbyn, say they believe 
in the free movement of people. In which 
case, lending support to the Brexit process 
is a total contradiction - you cannot have 
your cake and eat it, even if some people 
seem to think you can. 2 

With a degree of merit, Labour MPs 
are beginning to complain that the party 
is alienating all sides of the referendum 
debate by appearing to defend freedom 
of movement whilst simultaneously 


promising to push through Brexit next 
year - something has to give. Croydon 
North MP Steve Reed is concerned that 
Labour “risks becoming the party of the 
0% if we manage to upset both remainers 
and leavers by equivocating our position”. 
Similarly downbeat, David Winnick, the 
MP for Walsall North, declared that the 
by-election results were “appalling” and 
explicitly blamed Corbyn’s leadership. 
Unless the line or leadership changes, he 
said, there will be an “electoral disaster”. 
Jess Phillips, chair of the Women’s 
Parliamentary Labour Party, admitted that 
Labour is struggling to articulate its stance 
on Brexit: “When people are putting a 
cross in a box, clarity is everything,” 
she said, and so Labour “needs to have 
a very clear position and for everybody 
to be saying the same thing”, but “at the 
moment that is not the case”. You can 
say that again. 

Alas, there is no sign of clarity from 
the Labour leadership - quite the opposite. 
Remember Jeremy Corbyn’s Brexit ‘red 
lines’ back in November? The Labour 
leader appeared to tell the Sunday Mirror 
(November 6) that he would block 
article 50 if Labour’s demands are not 
met, which meant continued access to 
the single market, no watering down 
of EU workplace rights, guarantees 
on safeguarding consumers and the 
environment, and a promise that Britain 
will pick up the tab for any EU capital 
investment lost as a result of Brexit. He 
also distinctly suggested, rather suicidally, 
that May would be ‘forced’ into an early 
election if she failed to accede to these 
demands - telling the newspaper, with a 
slight air of unreality, that the party was 
“ready for it”. 

Corbyn was immediately accused of 
unpatriotically sabotaging the interests of 
the British people. Needless to say, his line 
was immediately ‘clarified’ by the Labour 
right, with deputy leader Tom Watson 
insisting that it was “very, very clear” 
that Labour would approve the Brexit 
process when it came to a parliamentary 
vote. Meanwhile, Keir Starmer, Labour’s 
shadow Brexit secretary, could not 
emphasise enough that the party will 
not “frustrate the process” of leaving the 
EU, accepting that the government has a 
“mandate” post-June 23, but arguing it 
“must put its plan” before parliament, as 
“we can’t have a vote in a vacuum”. Of 
course, last week, Labour backed May’s 
supposed Brexit timetable (albeit with 
the government agreeing to publish a 
“plan” before triggering article 50). In 
other words, Labour voted in a vacuum. 

Of course, Labour has now boxed itself 
into a comer by giving the green light to 
the Tory government’s Brexit “plan”. 
Yet it had campaigned for a ‘remain’ 


vote during the referendum, making its 
position confused and inconsistent. But 
if Labour were to change tack, with the 
likes of John McDonnell damping down 
their enthusiasm for the “enormous 
opportunities” presented by Brexit, it 
would further alienate its traditional base 
in the north of England and elsewhere. 

So we have to ask again - what does 
the Labour leadership actually think about 
the EU and Brexit? Well, Ed Miliband, 
for one, thinks that “tough choices” 
and a “very difficult trade-off” have to 
be made. Centrally, argues Miliband, 
safeguarding the economy should be the 
number-one priority rather than obsessing 
over an “undeliverable promise” to cut 
immigration to the tens of thousands 
a year - which in the real world surely 
means staying inside the single market 
and customs union (soft Brexit). 

And there are increasing calls for 
Labour to crack down on immigration 
from inside the party. Carwyn Jones, first 
minister of Wales, told The Guardian 
(December 8) that the Labour leader’s 
support for free movement will alienate 
supporters outside London - he maintained 
that Corbyn’s immigration policy is “very 
London-centric” and “cosmopolitan”, but 
that is “not the way people see it outside 
London”. Labour has to be “very careful 
that we don’t drive our supporters into 
the arms of Ukip”, according to Jones, 
by being too vociferous in defence of free 
movement or ‘excessively’ pro-migration. 

Regrettably, many others are starting 
to push this ‘nativist’ line, such as Clive 
Lewis, the shadow business secretary, 
and Andy ‘android’ Burnham - the latter 
seeking to become mayor of Greater 
Manchester. Lewis, whilst repeating the 
mantra of keeping full access to the single 
market, thinks that the free movement of 
people across the EU “hasn’t worked” 
for millions of Britons - who have been 
“been undercut” and “feel insecure”. 
Whist the “focus” should not be on cutting 
immigration or setting up “artificial” 
targets, Labour will only be able to 
win over disgruntled voters - and win 
elections - if it “can champion English 
nationalism”, said the MP of Grenadian 
origin, as well as “promising economic 
reforms”. Of course, like Owen Jones or 
Billy Bragg, Lewis wants an “inclusive, 
civic, outward-looking, open, tolerant” 
nationalism - as opposed to an “inward¬ 
looking, negative English nationalism”, 
which will “alienate” the Scots, Irish 
and Welsh. 

Burnham, if anything, seemed to 
go one step further. Last week he told 
the House of Commons that the free 
movement of people within the EU is 
“undermining the cohesion” of the UK 
and risks “the safety of our streets” - and 


he is “no longer prepared to be complicit 
in that”. 3 Indeed, intoned our mayoral 
hopeful, there is “nothing socialist about 
open borders” - free movement has been 
“defeated at the ballot box and is no longer 
an option”. The people of Manchester are 
“welcoming” and “generous”, Burnham 
went on, not “xenophobic” and “racist” 
- but they “also want fairness” and do 
“have a problem with people taking 
them for granted” - everyone knows that 
“unlimited, unfunded, unskilled migration 
... damages their own living standards”. 
Rather, he told Sky News, there should 
be a system that is “more linked to 
people coming to fill a specific job in the 
labour market rather than speculative 
free movement”. Not entirely without 
justification, Kenneth Clarke remarked 
that Burnham is “sounding a bit like a 
paler version of Nigel Farage”. 

In response to such comments, 
a Corbyn spokesman repeated that 
it is “not our objective to reduce the 
numbers” with regards to immigration 
and - correctly - Diane Abbott told The 
Guardian that Labour needed to “hold 
the line” in defence of free movement, 
as the Conservatives pushed for tighter 
controls during EU negotiations. 

Complex 

Another question communists have to ask 
is: if you campaigned for a ‘remain’ vote 
in the referendum, as Labour did, why 
on earth do you change your policy just 
because you lost the vote? This makes no 
moral or logical sense. For example, this 
writer is a socialist who wants a socialist 
Europe - yet in elections most people do 
not vote for socialism or a socialist Europe. 
Do I therefore, Bumham-style, abandon 
my socialism on the basis that the people 
have spoken by electing a Conservative 
government? The very idea is absurd. 

Under a system of representative 
democracy, what you should do is clearly 
set out your principles and aims - then 
fight to win people over to this programme 
because it is true - not a list of pious 
promises that can be discarded tomorrow, 
but rather the only way to advance 
working class strength and eventually 
working class rule. But that, of course, 
is the whole problem with referenda and 
plebiscitary democracy in general - you 
cannot reduce complex matters to a simple 
‘yes/no’ answer. If you ask people why 
they voted ‘leave’ or ‘remain’ you will 
get dozens of different and competing 
answers: only a properly developed 
programme can supply viable answers 
and a vision of a new society. 

You also have to ask not only why 
Labour is abandoning its previous 
position, which it is effectively doing 
by backing May’s Brexit timetable, but 


why Jeremy Corbyn adopted a ‘remain’ 
position in the first place? As a lifelong 
Bennite opponent of the EU “bosses’ 
club”, this came as a surprise to many. 
The only conclusion you can reasonably 
come to is that Corbyn’s volte-face was 
dictated by a concern for ‘party unity’ - ie, 
an unwillingness to upset the right - not 
political principle or programme. If so, 
it has been a complete failure even on 
those dubious terms - unity is about the 
last word you would use to characterise 
a Labour Party in a permanent state of 
simmering civil war (even if the right 
appears to have abandoned its coup efforts 
this side of a general election). 

Presently, all we get from Labour is 
fudge and wishful thinking - you can 
have full access to the single market 
and still ‘take back control’ over 
immigration. Sorry, you cannot - it is a 
delusion. Make your mind up. The more 
intelligent members of the Blairite right 
at least have some sort of strategy. After 
unexpectedly losing the referendum, they 
have regrouped and are finally getting 
their act together - with ex-dear leader 
Tony teaming up with John Major to warn 
about the dangers of hard Brexit. They 
are against triggering article 50 and are 
looking for their opportunity to call for a 
second referendum too. 

Before June 23 there was much 
speculation, including in the pages of 
this publication, about how newly elected 
president Hillary Clinton would tell 
prime minister Boris Johnson to dump 
this Brexit nonsense - how you do it is 
up to you, but make sure it gets done. 
The reality will obviously be a lot more 
complicated, as you cannot easily imagine 
president Trump telling prime minister 
May the same thing - after all, this is the 
man who described his election victory 
as “Brexit plus, plus, plus”. But, having 
said that, you can readily conceive of 
the capitalist class - and the political 
establishment as a whole - campaigning 
for a second referendum after convincing 
the British people that Brexit is impossibly 
complex and too risky. If you did an 
opinion poll today there could well be a 
small minority in favour of‘remain’ - and 
that could increase if we see a continuation 
of stagnant living standards, which seems 
very likely • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.telegraph.co.uk/news/2016/12/01/uk- 
would-consider-paying-eu-access-single-market- 
says-david. 

2. www.theguardian.com/politics/2016/nov/29/ 
greg-clark-minister-dismisses-having-cake-and- 
eating-it-brexit-notes. 

3. http://uk.businessinsider.com/andy-bumham- 
claimed-eu-immigration-risks-violence-on-the- 
streets-2016-12. 
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ECONOMY 



The Donald: half Keynesian, half neoliberal - all sure to fail 


Capital’s wishful thinking 


Sections of the ruling class are now optimistic that Donald Trump will implement pro-business 
measures. But will they work? Michael Roberts analyses the likely impact of ‘Trumponomics’ 


B efore Donald Trump was elected, 
stock markets went down every 
time he improved in the public 
opinion polls. Finance capital did 
not want him to win. But since his 
surprise election stock markets have 
not slumped - in fact in the US they 
have now reached a record high and the 
dollar has been strengthened. It seems 
that The Donald’ could be a good thing 
for capital after all. 

Much of this optimism will turn 
out to be wishful thinking, but wishful 
thinking can work the markets for a 
while. The thinking is based on the 
policies that Trump is proposing: in 
particular, tax cuts for the corporate 
sector and personal income tax cuts 
that will benefit the top 1% of earners. 
Also, he claims that he will spend up 
to $1 trillion on new infrastructure and 
investment projects around the country, 
along with deregulating the banks and 
reducing labour rights (what is left of 
them). 

The stimulus measures are music 
to the ears of Keynesian economics, 
despite the general distaste that the top 
Keynesian gurus have had for Trump’s 
attitudes and rants. Indeed, if these 
policies are implemented over the next 
year or so, Trumponomics will be the 
next test of the Keynesian solution for 
the world economy to get out of this 
long depression. 6 Abenomics’ in Japan, 1 
following similar policies of public 
spending, tax cuts and quantitative eas¬ 
ing, has miserably failed. Japan’s GDP 
growth has hardly moved, while wage 
incomes and prices remain transfixed. 

But now some Keynesians are 
applauding Trump’s approach as ‘a 
break from neoliberalism’. The great 
historian and biographer of Keynes, 
Robert Skidelsky, tells us: 

Trump has also promised an $800 
billion-$l trillion programme of 
infrastructure investment, to be 


financed by bonds, as well as a 
massive corporation tax cut, both 
aimed at creating 25 million new jobs 
and boosting growth. This, together 
with a pledge to maintain welfare 
entitlements, amounts to a modem 
form of Keynesian fiscal policy. 2 

Skidelsky goes on: 

As Tmmp moves from populism to 
policy, liberals should not turn away 
in disgust and despair, but rather 
engage with Tmmpism’s positive 
potential. His proposals need to be 
interrogated and refined, not dismissed 
as ignorant ravings. 

Well, liberals of the Keynesian persuasion 
may want to “engage” with Tmmp and 
adopt Tmmponomics, but those who 
want to improve the lot of labour - the 
majority, not the top 1% - will take a 
different view. 

Apparently, Skidelsky thinks that 
cutting corporation tax will create 
new jobs and raise growth. Well, there 
is no evidence that previous cuts in 
corporation tax have done so anywhere 
in the major economies. Corporate tax 
rates were slashed during the neoliberal 
period and yet economic growth has 
floundered. What has happened is a 
rise in the share going to the profits of 
capital at labour’s expense and a rise 
in unproductive financial speculation. 
Officially, the US has a 35% marginal 
tax rate on corporations, but after 
various exemptions it is effectively only 
23% - among the lowest in the world. 

Now JP Morgan economists have 
taken a similar sceptical line. They 
reckon Tmmp’s agenda will likely yield 
little impact on US employment and 
inflation in the next two years, while tax 
cuts will boost growth by only a modest 
0.4 percentage points by the end of 2018 
(ie, over two years) at most. 

JP Morgan thinks that Trump 


will introduce tax cuts worth around 
$200 billion per year, evenly split 
between personal and corporate taxes. 3 
Interestingly, the bank’s economists also 
t h ink that the so-called Keynesian ‘mul¬ 
tiplier’ is low: just 0.6 for personal taxes 
and 0.4 for corporate taxes - meaning 
that for every $1 in tax breaks received 
by individuals and by businesses, 
aggregate demand is likely to be boosted 
in a given fiscal year to the tune of just 
60 cents and 40 cents respectively. As a 
result, JPMorgan reckons US economic 
growth will hardly pick up at all from 
its current 2% a year average and will 
be nowhere near the 4% annual rise that 
Tmmp claims he can get. 

I would argue that faster growth 
would depend not on more spending in 
the shops or more house purchases, but 
on higher business investment and that 
is what is missing from the equation. 
Moreover, as I have argued many times, 4 
there is little evidence that Keynesian 
stimulus programmes work to deliver 
jobs and growth. Skidelsky talks about 
the Roosevelt era of the 1930s. Actually, 
very few permanent or new jobs were 
created under Roosevelt. The unem¬ 
ployment rate stayed right up to the 
start of the war. As Paul Krugman, the 
American Keynesian gum, pointed out 
in his book, End this depression now!, 5 it 
took the war to deliver full employment 
and economic recovery. 

Infrastructure 

Another part of Tmmponomics is to 
implement an inffastmcture programme 
of building roads and communications. 
His plan to fund this from private money 
in return for ownership and revenues from 
the projects. This has made Krugman 
apoplectic, and rightly so. 

Tmmp’s infrastructure plan is badly 
needed. In my blog, I have often shown 
the terrible state of the public services 
and communications in the US. The 
average age of America’s fixed assets 


is 22.8 years - the oldest in data going 
back to 1925. Infrastructure spending 
is at a 30-year low and bridges, roads 
and railways are cmmbling before our 
eyes. According to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the US has serious 
infrastructure needs of more than $3.4 
trillion through 2020 - including $1.7 
trillion for roads, bridges and transit; 
$736 billion for electricity and power 
grids; $391 billion for schools; $134 
billion for airports; and $131 billion 
for waterways and related projects. But 
federal investment in infrastructure has 
dropped by half during the past three 
decades - from 1% to 0.5% of GDP. 

Undoubtedly, public investment 
in infrastructure would help the US 
economy and raise growth a little - 
Goldman Sachs reckons by 0.2% a 
year. But Tmmp’s proposal of $ 1 trillion 
spending over four years is a fake. Most 
of this would not be public investment at 
all. The funds would come from private 
sources, which would get incentives to 
provide money: the big constmction 
companies and developers (like Tmmp 
Inc itself) will be offered tax breaks 
and also the right to own the bridges, 
roads, etc, built through toll charges on 
their users. Direct public spending and 
constmction will be limited. 

As Krugman explains, 

Imagine a private consortium building 
a toll road for $1 billion. Under the 
Tmmp plan, the consortium might 
borrow $800 million, while putting up 
$200 million in equity - but it would 
get a tax credit of 82% of that sum, 
so that its actual outlays would only 
be $36 million. 6 

And any future revenue from tolls 
would go to the people who put up that 
$36 million. Crucially, it is not a plan 
to borrow $1 trillion and spend it on 
much-needed projects - which would 
be the straightforward, obvious thing 


to do. Instead: 

If the government builds it, it ends 
up paying interest, but gets the future 
revenue from the tolls. But if it turns 
the project over to private investors, 
it avoids the interest cost - but also 
loses the future toll revenue. The 
government’s future cash flow is 
no better than it would have been if 
it borrowed directly, and worse if it 
strikes a bad deal - say because the 
investors have political connections. 

Second, Krugman goes on, 

How is this kind of scheme supposed 
to finance investment that doesn’t 
produce a revenue stream? Toll roads 
are not the main thing we need right 
now; what about sewage systems, 
making up for deferred maintenance, 
and so on? Third, how much of the 
investment thus financed would 
actually be investment that wouldn’t 
have taken place anyway? That is, 
how much “additionality” is there? 

Suppose that there’s a planned 
tunnel, which is clearly going to be 
built; but now it’s renamed the Trump 
Tunnel, the building and financing 
are carried out by private firms, and 
the future tolls and/or rent paid by 
the government go to those private 
interests. In that case we haven’t 
promoted investment at all, we’ve just 
in effect privatised a public asset - and 
given the buyers 82% of the purchase 
price in the form of a tax credit. 

'Multipliers’ 

During the period of ‘austerity’, from 
2009, when governments tried to run 
budget surpluses and cut public debt 
after the great recession (a period we are 
still in), we were told by Keynesians that 
the ‘multiplier’ of austerity was huge (ie, 
growth was being reduced drastically by 
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more than one-to-one by cutting budget 
deficits or government spending). 
Well, I have shown that this ‘strong 
multiplier’ is seriously open to question. 7 
Indeed, there is little correlation between 
reducing or raising government deficits 
or spending and growth since 2009. The 
best correlation with growth is with 
profits, not government spending. 8 

Recently, Nora Traum of North 
Carolina State University presented 
a paper titled Clearing up the fiscal 
multiplier morass. 9 She found that 
“different assumptions create different 
multipliers”. She asked nine modellers, 
using three different kinds of models, 
to predict the effect on growth of three 
different tax reform proposals. For one 
reform, predictions on growth varied 
from -4.2% to 16.4% in the short run, 
and from 1.7% to 7.5% in the long run. 

Recent research has shown that 
the best news for capital is cutting 
government spending rather than raising 
taxes to apply austerity. Reducing 
government spending gives more 
room for it than raising, say, corporate 
taxes, which is much more damaging 
to private capital and thus to growth. If 
we are now to expect fiscal expansion, 
not austerity, from Trump (we shall 
see), then capital will like the tax cuts, 
but will not want government spending 
(except for those developers which get 
the contracts) - especially if it directly 
interferes or replaces private investment. 
Such was the point against Keynesian 
stimulus made by post-Keynesian 
Michal Kalecki himself. 10 

Marxist economics explains why. 
What really drives investment in 
modern capitalist economies, where 
private capital investment dominates, 
is the profitability of projects. Private 
investment has failed to deliver because 
profitability is too low, but even so the 
public sector must not interfere. 

That is the difference between 
Trump’s plan and that of the Chinese 
government in its massive infrastructure 
and urbanisation investment since 2009. 
China has spent about $11 trillion on 
infrastructure in the last decade - more 
than 10 times what Trump is proposing. 
This public investment, bankrolled by 
state banks and carried out by state 
companies, has weakened the private 
sector’s growth in China. But, as the 
Chinese state controls the economy, not 
domestic or foreign big business (much 
to the chagrin of the World Bank), such 
investment can go ahead and deliver 
6%-7% annual real growth during this 
long depression. 

Part of the Trump plan (again I 
hasten to add, if it happens) is to cut 
the tax rate for companies that hold 
huge cash reserves overseas if they 
return these funds to invest at home. 
Unlike other developed nations, the 
US taxes corporate income globally, 
but it allows companies to defer paying 
tax on offshore earnings until they 
decide to repatriate that income. As a 
result, US companies have avoided US 
taxes by stashing roughly $2.6 trillion 
offshore - a figure cited by Congress’s 
joint committee on taxation. The top 
five in order of overseas cash holdings, 
as of September 30, are Apple ($216 
billion), Microsoft ($111 billion), Cisco 
($60 billion), Oracle Corp ($51 billion) 
and Alphabet Inc ($48 billion). 

Such an idea was tried back in 2004 
under George Bush. However, the result 
was not a rise in productive investment, 
but a new bout of financial speculation. 
Companies got a tax ‘amnesty’, but used 
the cash they brought home on buying 
back their own shares or paying out 
dividends to shareholders, driving up the 
stock price and then borrowing on the 
enhanced ‘market value’ of the company 
at very low rates. In 2004, when US 
firms brought back $300 billion in cash, 
S&P 500 ‘buybacks’ rose by 84%. 

Goldman Sachs economists reckon 
that this will happen again with the 
Trump plan. Indeed they believe that 
next year could see buybacks take the 
largest share of company profits for 20 
years, estimating that $150 billion (or 
20% of total buybacks) will be driven by 


repatriated overseas cash. They predict 
buybacks 30% higher than last year, 
compared to just 5% higher without the 
repatriation impact, while productive 
investment’s share will be little changed. 

Asked what he would do with 
repatriated cash, should the Trump 
administration slash taxes on foreign 
profits, Cisco Systems Inc chief exec¬ 
utive officer Chuck Robbins said: “We 
do have various scenarios in terms of 
what we’d do, but you can assume we’ll 
focus on the obvious ones - buybacks, 
dividends and M&A activities.” 11 

Now it is argued by some that the 
hoard of overseas cash shows that the 
problem American capital has is not 
that its profitability is too low. On the 
contrary, it is awash with profits (and 
profits not counted in the official stats). 
But here is an interesting observation by 
Morgan Stanley economists. Of the $2.6 
trillion cash held abroad by American 
companies, only 40%, or roughly $ 1 
trillion, is available in the form of cash 
and marketable securities. The other 
$1.5 trillion has been reinvested to 
support foreign operations and exists 
in the form of other operating assets, 
such as inventory, property, equipment, 
intangibles and goodwill. So it has been 
invested, not held in cash after all. And 
the cash is not so awash. 

It is also highly unlikely that com¬ 
panies with factories overseas will shift 
meaningful production to the US. After 
all, labour remains significantly cheaper 
in nations like China. Hourly compen¬ 
sation costs were $36.49 per employee 
in the US in 2013, according to The 
Conference Board. The comparable cost 
in China was just $4.12 that year (the 
most recent figure), even after having 
increased more than six-fold over the 
preceding 10 years. 

Besides, many companies that do still 
make products in the US are automating 
production. Consider Intel Corp. The 
chipmaker has giant fabrication plants 
in Oregon, Arizona and New Mexico 
that employ just a handful of people to 
keep the machines running. Nothing 
the Trump administration does will stop 
robots from taking over large swathes of 
manufacturing in the long run. 

So the likelihood that Trumponomics 
will work and take economic growth 
up to 4% a year, as Trump claims, is 
very low. It is ironic that, when Bemie 
Sanders’ advisors suggested that a pro¬ 
gramme similar to Trump’s be adopted 
and would achieve 4% or more real 
GDP growth, mainstream economists 
jumped all over them, saying it was 
a pipe dream - correctly, in my view. 
But, now that Trump is advocating it, 
financial markets and Keynesians find 
it convincing. 

Like Abenomics, Trumponomics is 
really a combination of Keynesianism 
and neoliberalism. 12 The new spending 
and tax cuts are to be paid for, appar¬ 
ently, by more deregulation of markets 
and labour conditions to boost profits. 
This is supposed to increase the growth 
rate in a ‘dynamic model’ - or what used 
to be called ‘trickle-down economics’ 
- where the rich get tax cuts and spend 
it on the goods and services, so that the 
rest of us get some more income and 
jobs. The main incentive, according 
to Trump’s own economic expert, is 
not from reductions in the personal or 
corporate tax rate, but from allowing 
businesses to write off their investments 
immediately instead of over time. 

Protectionism 

What Skidelsky ignores in his 
paean of praise for Trump’s policies 
is the hallmark of Trumponomics: 
trade protectionism and restrictions 
on immigration. 13 These policies 
are much more likely to be imposed 
than his Keynesian-style stimulus. 
Trump plans to drop the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership (TPP), the regional trade 
deal with Japan and Asia, and the 
Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership with Europe (TTIP) and 
‘renegotiate’ the North American Free 
Trade Agreement, the regional trade 
pact with Mexico and Canada. The 


aim is to ‘protect’American jobs and 
end cheap Mexican labour. 

As ‘the Donald’ said last March, 
“I’m going to get Apple to start making 
their computers and their iPhones on 
our land, not in China.” And he wants 
to impose a 45% tariff on Chinese 
imports. It has been estimated this 
could drag down China’s GDP by 
4.8% and Chinese exports to the US 
by 87% in three years, according to 
Daiwa Capital Markets. Even if Apple 
finds enough workers to assemble its 
products in the US, the cost of making 
an Apple iPhone 7 could increase by 
$30-$40, estimates Jason Dedrick, a 
professor at the School of Information 
Studies at Syracuse University. Since 
labour accounts for only a small part 
of an electronic device’s overall costs, 
most of these higher expenses would 
come from shipping parts to the US. 
If the iPhone components were also 
made in the US, the device’s costs 
could climb up to $90. That means 
that, if Apple chose to pass along all 
these costs to consumers, the device’s 
retail price could climb by about 14%. 
So Trump’s trade policies would mean 
a sharp rise in the price of goods in the 
US for a start, even assuming there is 
no retaliation by China. 

As John Smith has shown in his 
powerful book, Imperialism in the 
21st century: globalisation, super¬ 
exploitation and capitalism s final 
crisis f “about 80% of global trade 
(in terms of gross exports) is linked to 
the international production networks 
of [transnational corporations]”. The 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (Unctad) estimates 
that “about 60% of global trade ... 
consists of trade in intermediate goods 
and services that are incorporated 
at various stages in the production 
process of goods and services for final 
consumption”. A striking feature of 
contemporary globalisation is that a 
very large and growing proportion of 
the workforce in many global value 
chains is now located in developing 
economies. In a phrase, the centre 
of gravity of much of the world’s 
industrial production has “shifted 
from the north to the south of the 
global economy”, as Smith quotes 
Gary Gereffi. 

Reversing this key feature of 
what has been called ‘globalisation’ 
can only be damaging to American 
corporations, while at the same time 
shifting the burden of any cost and 
prices rises onto average American 
households. 

Globalisation - the cross-border 
expansion of world trade and capital 
flows and the development of val¬ 
ue-added chains internationally - has 
been an important counteracting 
factor to the falling rate of profit 
experienced after the mid-1960s 
up to the early 1980s in the major 
advanced economies. Deregulating 
labour rights, crushing trade union 
power and privatising public-sector 
assets domestically went alongside 
global expansion by multinationals. 
Trump now talks about reversing 
this counteracting factor to benefit 
his supposed electoral support in 
the ‘rust-belt’ of mid-west America 
that has suffered the most from the 
movement of American multinationals 
to exploit cheaper labour in Mexico, 
Asia and Latin America. 

The irony (and the worry for cap¬ 
ital) is that globalisation was already 
in trouble before Trump and Brexit. 
The global financial crash, the great 
recession and ensuing long depression 
(similar to that of the 1930s) since 
2009 had brought the expansion of 
world trade to a grinding halt. 

On a standard measure of partici¬ 
pation in global value chains produced 
by the International Monetary Fund, 
the rise in profitability for the major 
multinationals is now stalling. Sure, 
information flows (internet traffic and 
telephone calls, mainly) have exploded, 
but trade and capital flows are still 
below their pre-recession peaks. Global 


foreign direct investment as a share of 
GDP is also falling and capital flows 
to the so-called ‘emerging economies’ 
have plummeted. 

Writing on the wall 

The G20 leaders met before the Trump 
victory and they could already see the 
writing on the wall for globalisation. 
They said they were opposed to trade 
protectionism “in all its forms”. As 
Deutsche Bank economists put it, “It 
feels like we’re coming towards the end 
of an economic era.... time is running 
out to prevent economic and political 
regime change, given the existing 
stresses in the system.” 15 

The strategists of capital are worried 
that Trumponomics will only makes 
things worse for profitability globally. 
Lorenzo Bini Smaghi, ex-member of 
the European Central Bank’s executive 
board and leading strategist of finance 
capital, commented: 

Trying to reverse globalisation can 
be damaging, particularly for the 
country that takes the first step. It 
is the advanced economies that are 
facing the greatest challenges in its 
most recent wave, which is why 
anti-globalisation movements are 
gaining support and governments are 
tempted to become inward-looking. 
However, because their economies 
are so large, and so bound by the 
web of globalisation, they cannot 
reverse its course, unless emerging 
markets also retreat. 16 

And the risk is that the emerging economies 
could be driven into a slump, as trade 
falls further and capital inflows dry up. 
Emerging economies have been building 
up large amounts of debt (credit) raised 
from US and European banks to invest 
not always in productive sectors. This 
has not caused any problem up to now, 
because interest rates globally have been 
very low and the US dollar has been 
weak, so that borrowing in dollars has 
not been a problem. 

But this is beginning to change, 
partly due to Trumponomics. Moody’s 
Investors Service has issued 35 credit 
downgrades this year in countries 
including Austria, Turkey and Saudi 
Arabia, while only issuing five 
upgrades. And 35 of the 134 countries 
assessed by the ratings firm currently 
have a negative outlook. That puts at 
least $7 trillion of government debt 
at risk of a downgrade, according to 
data from the Bank of International 
Settlements for the end of last year. This 
proportion of countries with a negative 
outlook from Moody’s is the largest it 


has been since 2012, and this could 
not come at a worse time. Interest rates 
on bonds, especially ones with longer 
maturities, are now rising sharply. If 
this is the end of a 3 5-year bull run in 
the bond market, governments, after 
years of low interest rates, might have 
to prepare for significantly higher 
borrowing costs. 

At the same time, the US dollar 
has spiralled upwards in strength, 
compared to other major trading 
currencies, global debt relative to 
productive investment has been sharply 
increasing and emerging economies’ 
corporate sector debt-to-capital ratio 
has also risen sharply. 

Low and slowing economic growth 
globally along with a rising cost of 
borrowing and stagnant trade, now 
threatened by Trumponomics, will 
increase the risk of a global slump, 
not avoid it. 

So the Trump plans will be 
ineffective in getting US economic 
growth rates up, in delivering more 
jobs, real incomes and better transport. 
But for now, they are boosting financial 
markets and create a speculative boom. 

Michael Roberts blogs at 

https://thenextrecession. 

wordpress.com. 
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— Fighting fund — 

We need your help 


W as my optimism last week 
misplaced? The first seven 
days of the month ended with 
December’s fighting fund on £611 
towards our £1,750 target - well over 
a third of the way there with less 
than a quarter of the month gone. 

But this week I’ve been brought 
crashing down to earth - only 
£87 has landed in our coffers in 
the worst week this writer can 
remember. And it’s not as though 
our readership slumped - quite 
the opposite. We had 3,473 online 
readers - that compares to 2,774 
in the third week of November, or 
almost exactly 700 more. But not 
one of them clicked on the PayPal 
button. 

If it wasn’t for the £50 cheque 
from FR I’d be really pulling my 
hair out. Apart from that, we had 
three standing order donations - 
from DV (£20), GF (£10) and DB 
(£7). That takes our running total 
up to £698, meaning we still need 
£1,052 in three and a half weeks. 


Comrades, we can’t afford a 
second successive month where we 
fall short - we could really do with 
making up for November’s £282 
deficit, and we certainly don’t want 
to add to it! Of course, cheques, 
postal orders and PayPal gifts are 
all welcome, but easily the best 
way to make a one-off payment is 
by bank transfer, which is cost-free 
to both of us. Make your payment 
to account number 00744310 (sort 
code 30-99-64) and it lands in our 
account within seconds. 

Even better, why not make a 
regular donation by standing order 
to the same account? 

I know I’m always saying that 
the Weekly Worker depends on its 
readers and supporters to survive, 
but it happens to be true! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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MOMENTUM 


A false narrative 

The current Momentum crisis has nothing to do with age, Trotsky or even the voting method to be used 
at conference, says Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists. It is about who controls Momentum and 
for what political ends 



Y ou have got to hand it to Jon 
Lansman: he seems to have 
managed in record time to 
spread a totally fabricated ‘narra¬ 
tive’ about Momentum. Ever since 
comrade Lansman - the sole director 
of the company, Jeremy for Labour Ltd, 
which controls the database and the 
income of Momentum - lost the vote on 
the organisation’s national committee 
on December 3, 1 he has been a busy 
getting the word out that, in fact, Tom 
Watson and the bourgeois media had it 
right all along: Momentum is riddled 
with Trotskyists and something needs 
to be done about it. 

Of course, when Labour deputy 
leader Watson first published his 
ill-researched dossier on “proof of 
Trotskyist Labour infiltration” 2 back in 
August, Lansman was quick to hit back: 
“That isn’t what Momentum meetings 
are like. The vast majority of people are 
entirely new to politics. In some areas, 
yes, you have some returners, but most 
of the returners aren’t Trots. This is not 
an entryist operation in any way.” 3 

Well, either he was lying then or he 
is lying now. 

How scary 
is the AWL? 

In any case, in what is clearly a coordinated 
attack against the left in Momentum, 
Lansman has organised various Teftwing’ 
journalists and Labour apparatchiks to 
get out there into the mainstream media 
and warn the good people of Britain of 
the horrid “Trotskyist sectarians” and 
“saboteurs” who are organising a “takeover 
bid of Momentum”, as Owen Jones puts 
it in his particularly distasteful piece in 
The Guardian . 4 The same Owen Jones, 
of course, who could not bring himself 
to support Jeremy Corbyn before and 
during this year’s attempt to remove him 
sparked by the Parliamentary Labour 
Party right wing. 

In reality, there is only one side 
in Momentum that is organising any 
kind of coup or split. Jon Lansman and 
his allies are preparing the ground to 
overturn the decision of the national 
committee by undermining the NC’s 
legitimacy. In fact, they want to do away 
with this annoying body altogether. 

“The sectarians” here are supposedly 
skilfully led by the few dozen members 
of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. 
As readers will know, we have little 
time for the AWL’s soft stance on 
imperialism or its attempt to paint any 
criticism of Zionism as anti-Semitic. In 
this respect its support for Lansman’s 
removal of Jackie Walker as vice-chair 
of Momentum has done much to help 
embolden his position. 

But the AWL generally stands 
with the left majority in arguing for 
democracy in Momentum, while the 
pro-Lansman minority argues for a 
constitutional set-up that amounts to a 
one-man dictatorship. Despite its social 
imperialism, we defend the AWL against 
the witch-hunt in Momentum and the 
Labour Party. 

And to claim that it is responsible 
for the fact that the NC majority voted 
on December 3 in favour of a delegate 
conference rather than online plebiscites 
(rather misleadingly summed up as 
‘one member, one vote’ - Omov) is just 
absolute nonsense. The overestimation 
of the AWL’s influence stems largely 
from the fact that leading member Jill 
Mountford managed to get onto the 
steering committee, which was elected at 
the first meeting of the NC early last year 


Owen Jones 

(attendance at which was by invitation 
only). Its real influence can be gauged 
from the fact that the AWL’s November 
26 ‘Stop the Purge’ conference attracted 
a mere 70 people. 

But Owen Jones and his ilk would 
have us believe that the ‘old Trots’ are 
now a serious threat to Momentum. 
Apparently, there is an inter-generational 
war going on in Momentum, with most 
of the ‘old’ people firmly on the side of 
the evil Trotskyists. Jones, of course, 
takes the side of “their opponents”, 
who are “younger, idealistic, campaign- 
oriented and pluralistic, lacking 
Machiavellian strategic ability - all of 
which the sectarians exploit”. 

Or, as the young(ish) Laura 
Murray - the oh-so-hip daughter of 
well-known Stalin admirer Andrew 
Murray - puts it, “When I arrived [at 
the NC] what I witnessed was horrible. 
The generational divide was starkly 
visible for all to see. In the seats in 
the horseshoe-shape around the room 
were the pro-Omov delegates -more 
likely to be younger, in the Labour 
Party and close to Momentum staff 
and Jon Lansman. In the seats in the 
centre of the room were the anti- 
Omov delegates - more likely to be 
older, Trotskyist, seasoned in far-left 
factions, not in the Labour Party. It was 
like a doughnut of desire for change, 
with a sticky centre of angry socialist 
stalwarts.” 5 

A doughnut of desire ... with a big 
brown filling of utter horseshit. 

A number of ‘young’ NC delegates 
have, by the way, since criticised 
this attempt to spin real political 
divisions into a question of age (and 
have stated that they did, in fact, vote 
against systematic online plebiscites). 
Considering “the recent coverage”, 
one could be “forgiven for thinking 
the divide was between a Trotskyist 
old guard, who can’t countenance new 
ways of working, and hip youngsters 
who are filled with idealism and better 
at memes”, as Red Labour delegate Rida 
Vaquas puts it in her amusing article in 
the New Statesman. 6 

Owen and Murray might look under 
30 years of age - he, is, in fact, 32, 
and she is 27 - but they undoubtedly 
have far, far more political experience 
than most Momentum members, 
young or old. These members, let us 
remember, had mandated all their 
regional representatives at the NC to 
vote in favour of a delegate structure at 
the forthcoming Momentum conference 
- and against Omov. Those members 
active in Momentum branches have no 
interest in Momentum being controlled 
by one person. They want democracy 
and transparency. Unfortunately, 
however, many of them feel so sidelined 
and powerless that they mistakenly 


, 

Laura Murray 

believe that Omov would give them at 
least some power. This is the alienated 
layer that Lansman is appealing to. 
But most of those actually running 
the branches, organising stalls and 
demonstrations, etc, know what is 
happening and have backed a delegate 
conference precisely for that reason. 

It was mainly those delegates who 
had won the hastily called elections 
for supporters of “liberation groups”, 
together with those from Labour 
organisations personally invited by 
Lansman, who ensured that his view was 
not utterly trashed, but was supported by 
almost half the meeting. 

But Jones, Murray and Lansman 
will not let this rather inconvenient 
fact get in the way of a good story. Or 
even their own experience - they should 
know better. Owen Jones likes to trace 
his family’s radical roots back to a 
“gunrunner for Garibaldi”, through to 
a “Russian Revolution-inspired” train 
driver who took part in the 1926 General 
Strike, a grandfather who joined the 
Communist Party in the 1930s, and a 
great-uncle in the Independent Labour 
Party. He himself was literally a child 
of the Militant Tendency in the Labour 
Party, where his parents met in the 
1960s. Unfortunately, he is now busily 
in the process of betraying that heritage. 

Keeping up 
with the Murrays 

Murray, on the other hand, can look back 
at a very active, proud Stalinist family 
history. The story goes that, back in 
1983, her parents wheeled their baby, 
Laura’s sister Jessica, into the 38th 
Congress of the ‘official’ CPGB and had 
her pram searched by Eurocommunist 
stewards - who found copies of Straight 
Left's banned publication Congress Truth 
tucked away underneath her. Talk about 
a proper faction fight! Seamus Milne was 
business editor of Straight Left at the 
time and remains a close family friend 
of the Murrays. 

But we are supposed to believe that 
the now almost grown-up Laura (did we 
mention that she’s really young?), who 
is an official advisor to shadow cabinet 
member Grahame Morris MP, 7 had no 
idea that things might get a bit heated 
at the national committee. Come off it. 

Her faux naive style has been further 
discredited by the fact that her dad, 
Unite’s chief of staff Andrew Murray, has 
just left the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain in order to join the 
Labour Party. Not that he is accused 
of being a communist ‘entryist’ by the 
right, of course - after all, there is talk 
of him being wheeled in to help sort out 
Momentum. In the run-up to Corbyn’s 
re-election last summer, Murray was 
among those who went along to a 
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Paul Mason 


summit at a Unite training centre, 8 
which was also attended by Corbyn, 
John McDonnell, Len McCluskey, 
Diane Abbott, Seamus Milne and Jon 
Lansman. Apparently, it discussed, 
among other things, the possibility of 
Murray eventually replacing the hated 
Iain McNicol as Labour Party general 
secretary. 9 

Murray does not even have to 
bend his politics very much. Yes, he 
will have to cut back on his well- 
known admiration for a certain 20th 
century Georgian, but in terms of its 
political outlook, the CPB is no more 
revolutionary than even the Labour Party 
under Ed Miliband was. In the run-up 
to the 2015 general election, The Daily 
Telegraph 10 published extracts from 
both parties’ programmes and asked 
its readers: “Can you tell them apart?” 
Slightly exaggerated, you might think. 
But it does underline the CPB’s lack of 
coherent strategy in terms of actually 
trying to transform the Labour Party 
(rather than just supporting it). 11 And, 
of course, Andrew Murray is among the 
large number of CPB members to have 
deserted it in favour of Labour since 
Corbyn’s election as leader. 

Just like Paul Mason, Murray senior 
clearly feels that the current situation in 
Momentum is reason enough to jump on 
board. Not despite the struggles within 
the organisation, as Mason dishonestly 
claims, but precisely because of them 
- in order to come down heavily and 
with some authority on the side of Jon 
Lansman. 

Paul Mason 

Paul Mason, a member of the semi-orthodox 
Trotskyist organisation, Workers Power, 
for close to 20 years, 12 is now acting as 
turncoat par excellence. He has reinvented 
himself as a critic of Corbyn from the 
right , arguing in favour of keeping 
Trident, investing in nuclear power and 
increasing the arms budget. 

On the BBC’s Daily Politics show 
on December 8, 13 he said that Laura 
Murray was “broadly right” to describe 
Trotskyist groups as being “destructive” 
in Momentum, though some might 
question his expertise after he admitted 
that he had, in fact, “never been to 
a Momentum meeting”. Still, he is 
absolutely certain that “we need to be 
a network - open, broad, diverse”; and 
that “having an app on your cellphone” 
is really useful in terms of members 
making decisions. Definitely young 
at heart, this one. He even uses the 
American term for, you know, a mobile 
phone. 

This magical app “would avoid 
re-enactment groups from the 1970s 
taking over, because that’s their key skill. 
There are not just Trotskyists though: 
they are people who are obsessed with 


anti-Zionism.” And, would you believe, 
“Some of them are rampant supporters 
of Vladimir Putin.” 

Mason then went on to land his (and 
Lansman’s) killer punch. He basically 
demands that all those expelled or even 
suspended if om the Labour Party should 
also be given the boot by Momentum: 

Momentum has to be ready to become 
an affiliated society of Labour. That 
means everybody in it has to be in 
the Labour Party and everybody 
has to conform to the rules. And if 
somebody breaks Labour rules, as 
Jackie Watson [he meant Walker] is 
deemed to have done and who has 
been suspended from the party, then 
she can’t be ... 

At this point, he was interrupted by 
presenter Andrew Neil, but I suspect 
he was going to say ‘in Momentum’. 
He did state, for example: 

If Jill Mountford is not allowed 
into the Labour Party - and I can’t 
see her being allowed in the short 
order in the Labour Party - and she 
remains an expelled member of the 
party and remains in Momentum, I 
will not remain in Momentum and 
nor will thousands of us. This will 
be sorted in the direction of party 
loyalty, discipline and a moving on 
very quickly. 

You could be forgiven for thinking 
from especially this last sentence that 
Mason knows more than the average 
Momentum member (even those who 
do attend meetings) what Lansman is 
planning next. As it happens, he was 
also at the gathering with Corbyn and 
Lansman I referred to earlier, along with 
Andrew Murray. Surely, an official job 
in the Labour machine is the next step 
in Mason’s career. 

Aside from implying that Momentum 
should not even differentiate between 
those expelled and suspended from 
Labour, he is also wrong to state that 
all members of a Labour-affiliated 
society have to be individual members 
of the party. This is clearly not the case: 
members of such societies are entitled 
to become “affiliated members” of 
Labour, who enjoy fewer rights than 
full members. 14 

As an aside, Mason slipped up 
rather badly when trying to correct the 
other participant in the Daily politics 
discussion, Labour First honcho Luke 
Akehurst, who referred to “Workers 
Power, which Paul was a member of’. 
Mason replied, “No, no - that is now 
Red Labour.” 

Mason’s ex-comrades in WP are now 
organising under the banner, Red Flag. 
Red Labour , on the other hand, is the 
soft-left online outfit of Momentum’s 
former social media manager, Ben 
Sellers. 

Ben Sellers 

Interestingly, Sellers is one of the few 
people close to Lansman who has now 
come out publicly against him. In a 
much-read and commented-on post on 
Facebook, he writes: 

Could the real Jon Lansman please 
stand up?... Is it the Jon Lansman who 
only wants a “pluralistic”, democratic, 
grassroots organisation, facilitated by 
a new era of digital democracy? Or 
the Jon Lansman who told me to my 
face just a year ago that Momentum 
groups should be banned from having 
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social media accounts and encouraged 
a completely unaccountable ‘helper’ 
to take over regional Facebook pages 
from local Momentum activists? 

Lansman and Sellers fell out some time 
ago, it seems, and he continues; 

I didn’t want to have to do this, and 
I think 12 months plus of silence on 
the issue is a sign of that, but Jon 
continues to use the press to push a 
version of events and an approach 
that I believe is harmful to the whole 
Corbyn movement and the Labour 
left, not just Momentum. What am 
I supposed to do? Sit on my hands 
while everything we’ve built gets 
taken apart? 

The obvious reply to this is: ‘Why didn’t 
you comment in public 12 months 
ago, when the rot first set in and you 
still had a position of influence in 
Momentum that could have helped steer 
the ship in a different, more democratic, 
direction?’ Surely, openness is the most 
powerful weapon when confronted with 
a wannabe-dictator like Lansman. In any 
case, Sellers is making up for lost time 
now by spilling the beans on Lansman’s 
anti-democratic crusade in Momentum. 
Better late than never. 

And it is certainly a more honest 
and fruitful method than the incredibly 
naive online petition 15 being circulated 
by Chris Ford (ex-member of a many 
far-left organisations), which calls on 
everybody to just stop fighting and 
“work together”. Easy. It states: “We 
consider Momentum a dynamic plurality 
of ideas that demands respect for each 
other in the spirit of the New Politics.” 
The New Politics? What exactly is that? 
Something like New Labour, but better? 

It then calls on those who were 
among the small leftwing majority at 
the December 3 NC meeting to recant 
the decisions taken - in order to push 
for an unworkable hybrid of Omov and 
delegate voting: 

We believe the manner that digital 
and delegate democracy is being 
counterposed is unnecessary. We call 
upon the delegates to the national 
committee to put past disagreements 
behind them and secure a consensus 
which combines both methods of 
working to complement one another 
and thus strengthen opportunities for 
democratic engagement. 

Not about 
voting method 

This petition misses the point spectacularly. 
As if the current anti-left drive in 
Momentum is about the voting methods 
used at national conference. It is about 
who controls Momentum - and for what 
political ends. If a delegate conference 
ensured that Lansman and his allies 
continued to make up the majority on 
the new steering committee, there is no 
doubt he would go for it. They are pushing 
for Omov, because it is the only way to 
make sure the organisation stays in the 
hands of ‘Team Momentum’. 

This team consists, of course, of the 
staff employed and controlled by Jon 
Lansman. He is, in effect, their direct 
boss. He decides how the database 
is used (basically, it is his personal 
property) and how the dues of the 
members are spent. Not a penny finds its 
way back to the branches; every email a 
branch sends has to be okayed by ‘Team 
Momentum’. There is no transparency 
at the top of Momentum at all. 

Of course, we are not claiming that 
Jon Lansman has set out on this course 
in order to enrich himself or because 
he is suffering from a particular bad 
Bonapartist character flaw. Clearly, he 
is acting on behalf of Jeremy Corbyn 
and John McDonnell. 

The current crisis in Momentum 
underlines the fact that Corbyn’s election 
was a historical accident, rather than a 
result of the power and strength of the 
Labour left. Most districts, regions and 
councillors - in other words, the Labour 


machine - are all very firmly in the hands 
of the right. The Labour left (Corbyn and 
McDonnell included) is disorganised 
and has no coherent strategy of how to 
transform Labour into an organisation 
that could fight for a socialist society. 
They also have no idea what to do with 
Momentum. 

They no doubt appreciate that 
there is a database of 160,000 Corbyn 
supporters, some of who can be called 
upon to operate phone banks or hand out 
leaflets for this or that Labour campaign. 
But what Corbyn and McDonnell do not 
want is a strong, coherent organisation 
that starts to challenge the current (and 
temporary) ‘peace settlement’ with the 
right. 

Witness Momentum’s silence on the 
purges in the Labour Party. Or the way 
in which the basic democratic demand 
for mandatory selection of MPs - until 
recently the standard position of the 
left and the Campaign for Labour 
Party Democracy - has been quietly 
dropped and is now seen as a major 
embarrassment. 

Or the outrageous way in which the 
organisation not just went along with 
the entirely fabricated anti-Semitism 
‘ scandal’ in the Labour Party, but helped 
to facilitate it by throwing Jackie Walker 


to the wolves. Clearly, the longstanding 
Zionist, Jon Lansman, is seeking a 
rapprochement with the Jewish Labour 
Movement. Thanks to Corbyn’s and 
therefore Momentum’s stance on this 
matter, it is now ‘common knowledge’ 
that the Labour Party is ‘riddled with 
anti-Semites’: Theresa May has been 
handed the moral high ground on the 
question and no self-respecting member 
of the establishment objects, when she 
says the Labour Party is “disgusting” for 
“turning a blind eye to anti-Semitism”. 16 

Of course, in reality there can be 
no permanent peace between the left 
and right in the Labour Party. After 
Corbyn’s thumping second victory, the 
open warfare conducted by the right 
has merely been suspended for the time 
being - we are in a ‘pre-electionperiod’, 
after all. But Corbyn is on borrowed 
time and he should know it. The next 
attempted coup will come soon enough, 
for the right will never accept him. Either 
he gets rid of them or they will get rid 
of him. The latter seems more likely, 
unfortunately. 

Rather than using this fluid political 
period to openly fight to transform the 
Labour Party into a real party of labour, 
Corbyn and his allies are peddling 
the utterly deluded line that we must 


all ‘unite’ in order to secure a Labour 
victory at the next general election. And 
in their view, the only way that could 
happen is by bowing to the right - on 
Trident, Brexit, immigration: you name 
it. Of course, that does not make the 
Labour Party an ounce more ‘electable’. 
It just makes Corbyn look like a weak 
and rather dishonest leader who does not 
believe in his own vision of socialism. 

The left in Momentum must be 
careful not to step into the ‘unity’ 
trap. This is a crucial moment for the 
Labour left. We must oppose the red 
scare in Momentum - and develop a 
plan to ensure that policy-making and 
control of the database and income is 
firmly in the hands of a democratically 
elected national committee - before 
Jon Lansman goes for the nuclear 
option • 
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F it for a dictator 

Allies of Jon Lansman have produced a draft constitution for Momentum. 
William Sarsfield takes a look 


W e should start with Jackie 
Walker’s pungent assess¬ 
ment of the “proposal” 
published on Momentum’s MxV 
online forum. 1 She writes: “So here 
we have the coup coming to fruition. 
This is appalling.” 

Comrade Walker’s damning 
indictment of the three-page proposal 
is hard to quibble with. I would 
personally add that in my decades 
of political work on the left I have 
rarely, if ever, had the misfortune 
to come across a more wretched, 
cynical document than this farcically 
misnamed ‘A transparent structure 
that involves all Momentum 
members and groups’. 

So it is appropriate we start with 
Momentum’s annual conference. 
Traditionally in the workers’ 
movement, the conference/congress 
represents the organisation as a 
whole. It is empowered to take 
decisions about every aspect of 
its programmatic, political and 
tactical orientations. In the Lansman 
draft, however, conferences are 
redubbed “national gatherings”, 
whose primary purpose is “like 
The World Transformed” to be “a 
space for members to share skills 
and experience, debate ideas and 
coordinate activity ... an opportunity 
for political education, and to 
showcase the wealth of ideas being 
developed within our movement”. 

Almost as an afterthought, it 
adds that “time will be set aside 
for the debating of the eight 
proposals which qualify for national 
referenda ...” Yes, that’s right - only 
eight “proposals” (not ‘motions’ 
obviously) can actually be voted on 
every year. 

Before we look at the laughable 
process of ‘qualification’ that these 
“proposals” must go through, it is it 
is important to note that this “national 
gathering” is not by definition 
Momentum’s sovereign body: its 
participants have not been elected 
by an official body of the national 
organisation. They are simply people 
who turn up for the event on the day 
and may or may not be interested in 
a chat on some motions other people 
have chosen for them to talk about. It 
is a pointless discussion as part of an 


arcane process. The level of interest 
and engagement that we (and the 
online audience) will see among the 
meat-space participants will probably 
reflect that disengagement. 

So these eight motions then - 
where do they come from? We are 
told that they will be chosen by a 
“yearly referendum” and will consist 
of “the four most popular motions 
in local groups (ie, which have been 
endorsed by the most groups)” and 
“the four most popular motions from 
individual members, as shown via 
endorsements on MxV”. 

These eight “most popular 
motions” can then be debated at the 
“national gathering”, but the vote is 
taken by “all members online”. But 
even that is not the last of the hurdles. 
A motion is only binding when “at 
least 40% of the membership have 
taken part in the vote”. Just to remind 
readers, based on Momentum’s 
current membership of20,000, this 
is a requirement that some 8,000 
members actively participate. 

Not very likely, given the level of 
commitment and engagement that 
these peripheral comrades have 
shown so far. So what happens to 
these “popular” motions that have 
failed to clear the 8k hurdle - as all of 
them surely will? 

“If this threshold is not met but the 
motion has majority support of those 
who voted,” we are told, “it will 
serve as an advisory motion to the 
steering committee ” (my emphasis). 

The national committee has 
been disappeared in the Lansman 
draft. The SC is the only national 
committee name-checked, and it is 
proposed that this SC is made up of 
seven elected members, plus “one 
MP, one councillor and up to three 
representatives of affiliated trade 
unions”. And how exactly would 
the councillor, the MP and these 
three trade unionists be chosen and 
how would they be accountable 
to Momentum membership, we 
wonder? 

Sprinkled throughout the 
document are proposals that indicate 
that Lansman and his supporters 
have, to a certain extent at least, 
been stung by the charges of 
bureaucratism and contempt for 


democracy that have rained down on 
their heads. For instance, the draft 
carries this absurd idea: “In addition 
to the above 12 members [of the 
SC], on a three-month rotational 
basis, three members of Momentum, 
drawn at random, will be invited to 
join the SC.” 

This really is quite pathetic - a 
lame parody of genuine leadership 
accountability and transparency. 
(Each individual Momentum 
comrade - based on that 20k 
membership - has a 0.06% chance 
in any given year of ‘winning’.) 
Interestingly however, it does reveal 
a niggle in the mind of Lansman 
and co. This gimmick is meant to 
“discourage alienation of‘expert’ 
leaders of the movement from 
ordinary members” and assumes that 
the lucky lottery winners will “at the 
conclusion of their term” go back 
as envoys for the SC “to share their 
experiences with others in the spirit 
of continuous self-improvement of 
the steering committee ...” 

The same type of flashy, flatulent 
empty noise is made about SC 
minutes, which have thus far been 
conspicuous by their absence. 
However, the Lansman draft now 
solemnly intones that 

minutes of all... meetings will 
be published on line within 24 
hours. Failure to publish these 
minutes within this time frame 
will void the membership of 
all members of the steering 
committee. New elections 
will be held that bar 
the current steering 
committee. This 
is to demonstrate 
the seriousness of 
the commitment to 
transparency. 

This nuclear option has a 
failsafe, however: “Exceptional 
circumstances that [that 
the 24-hour deadline 
might be 
missed] 
must be 
signalled to 
a dedicated 
transparency 


officer who will launch an 
investigation as to why this has not 
occurred.” 

This sort of crap is not worth 
the paper it is written on. The 
brutal truth is that at every stage 
the Lansman draft abounds 
with stipulations and proposed 
measures that blunt, negate and 
block democratic accountability 
and control from below within 
Momentum. 

Supporters of the draft may 
protest that the proposals relating 
to the local Momentum branches 
contradicts this assessment. The 
document reads: “... local groups 
can organise as they see fit, so 
long as they don’t contravene 
Momentum’s democratically 
decided ethical statement and 
political statement.” 

But it would be a big mistake 
to read this as an expression of 
a relaxed, democratic attitude 
to the basic structures of the 
organisation. In fact, it represents 
(1) a contemptuous attitude to 
these branches and the people who 
staff them; and (2) a conviction 
of Lansman’s that soon - if his 
proposals are accepted - he will not 
have to factor them at all into any 
considerations about how he runs 
‘his’ Momentum • 

Notes 


1. https://mxv.peoplesmomentum.com/ 
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Reaping the harvest 

A1 Nusra are not brave rebels, writes Yassamine Mather. The jihadist group has been financed and 
directed by the west’s allies with the sole aim of bringing about regime change from above 



Al Nusra fighters: paid and directed 


A nyone who has had direct expe¬ 
rience of the violent conflicts 
and wars that have engulfed 
the Middle East will tell you that 
one of the most difficult tasks facing 
those on the ground is distinguishing 
fact from fiction. The region has seen 
hundreds of small-scale civil wars, as 
well as major battles between states 
and internal opposition forces, and, of 
course, imperialist intervention. 

Often, even if you are a reporter in the 
middle of a war zone, embedded in one of 
the many warring factions of opposition 
groups or with government troops, what 
you see and hear about military advances, 
defeats and casualties does not necessarily 
have any connection with reality. It is not 
that the reporters are usually lying, but also 
that the information available to them is 
often inaccurate. 

The current situation in Syria is 
no exception. All sides have their 
own version of who has committed 
a massacre, who is winning and who 
is losing. Add to this the vast amount 
of funds made available by US and 
UK governments, as well as Iran and 
Russia, for manufacturing ‘news’ 
about the war in Syria, both on social 
media and traditional outlets and the 
situation becomes even worse. I must 
admit, when it comes to casualties, 
claims of massacres, etc, I sometimes 
find it impossible to separate the truth 
from the falsehoods. That is why I have 
come to the conclusion that you should 
not take claims coming ‘from the war 
front’ in Aleppo, Raqqa or Palmyra at 
face value -1 certainly do not. 

Last week’s revelations about the 
funding from the UK foreign ministry 
for the Revolutionary Forces of Syria 
(RFS) media office - one the main 
sources of‘information’ quoted by major 
news agencies - including details of how 
the so-called ‘independent’ agency is 
managed by agents operating in Turkey, 
confirms the rightness of this stance. 

In November, the group released 
a video showing a staged ‘rescue’ by 
the White Helmets - a much heralded, 
western-funded ‘emergency service’ 
that operates exclusively in rebel- 
held territory. This raised a lot of 
controversy on social media, and RFS 
quickly removed the video and issued 
an apology. They were concerned that 
this clearly contrived incident “would 
create doubts about the authenticity of 
other videos by the White Helmets”. 

According to one reporter, quoted 
on many websites, RFS contacted 
him about working for the group. 
He subsequently published quotes 
from their exchange and, according 
to the website, Alternet , this offer 
was received when he was working 
in Istanbul on a media project for the 
British government: “We’re looking for 
a managing editor/production manager 
talking to opposition people on the 
ground and writing news pieces based 
on statements from media activists who 
are affiliated with the armed groups in 
places like Aleppo.” The salary offered 
was $17,000 a month. 

To his credit this particular reporter 
decided not to pursue the RFS 
position because he felt it would be 
journalistically unethical. 

Speaking to Alternet , he said: 

The idea that I would work for the 
government of a country that’s intimately 
involved in the Syrian conflict is one 
that’s incomprehensible for me as 
a journalist ... this was far beyond 
working for state-owned media in 
my opinion. It was to actually be a 
mouthpiece for specific armed groups 


that are backed by a western regime 
with a long history of disastrous 
interference in this region. That 
doesn’t mean I don’t have sympathy 
for people who are against the Syrian 
government. I am not pro-regime. At 
the same time, I am a journalist and 
would like to maintain my integrity 
at that level. 

Alternet and a number of independent 
sources tell us that any comment or 
criticism of armed opposition groups in 
Aleppo, including the al Qa’eda-affiliated 
Al Nusra (now rebranded as Al Shabab), 
involves the risk of being arrested, tortured 
or killed, according to those who over 
the last few days have escaped from the 
hell-hole that is Aleppo under the so-called 
‘moderate opposition groups’. Of course, 
none of this justifies the horrific crimes 
committed by the Syrian army and its 
Iranian and Lebanese allies, who even in 
victory have shown terrible vindictiveness 
and brutality in dealing with the civilian 
population. However, if the media gave 
equal time to the atrocities committed 
by both sides, it would certainly add 
credibility to their reporting. 

Of course, I do not believe any of 
the comments made by the pro-Assad 
Russian and Iranian media on the 
popularity of the Syrian regime. Nor 
do I believe Saudi- and western-funded 
media outputs claiming to be genuine 
voices from Aleppo or the disingenuous 
‘human rights’ representatives from the 
United Nations. None of their claims 
should be taken at face value. However, 
there are clear facts that I will summarise 
below. 

Anti-Assad policy 

Wikileaks revelations make it clear that 
in December 2006 the top US diplomat 
in Syria believed that “the goal of US 
policy in Syria should be to destabilise 
the Syrian government by any means 
available; that the US should work to 
increase Sunni-Shia sectarianism in 
Syria.” 1 This included: 

• aiding the dissemination of false 
fears about Shia expansion and stoking 
resentment about Iranian business activity 
and mosque construction; 

• pressing Arab allies to give access 
in the media they control to a former 


Syrian official calling for the removal 
of the Damascus government; 

• trying to disrupt relations between 
Damascus and other Arab governments, 
and then blaming Syria; 

• seeking to stoke Syrian government 
fears of coup plots in order to provoke 
an overreaction; 

• working to undermine Syrian economic 
reforms and discourage foreign investment; 

• attempting to foster the belief that the 
Syrian government was not legitimate 
and that violent protests against it were 
praiseworthy; 

• exploiting any terrorist incident in 
Syria to claim that the government was 
weak and unstable. 

According to an email from Hillary 
Clinton the aim should be to destroy 
Syria in order to help Israel. The 
message headed ‘The best way to help 
Israel’ was one of many declassified by 
the US department of state following the 
uproar during the presidential election 
campaign over Clinton’s private emails 
while she served as secretary of state 
from 2009 to 2013. 

Despite all this, some sections of 
what remains of the Fourth International 
and pro-Zionist groups such as the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty tell us 
that the western-supported ‘Syrian 
revolution’ was a significant part of 
the ‘Arab spring’ to be defended by 
socialists. I have no doubt that there 
were genuine protests by the Syrian 
opposition in the winter and spring 
of 2013 against the Assad regime. 
However, anyone who was in Egypt 
or Tunisia at the time will know that 
the size of the demonstrations there 
dwarfed those in Syria. I was in Cairo 
during December 2011 and January 
2012 at a time when tens of thousands 
were protesting in Tahrir Square. But 
Al Arabya TV, funded by Saudi Arabia, 
virtually ignored the protests in Cairo, 
concentrating 24/7 on much smaller 
protests in Damascus. Already the 
agenda for regime change in Syria was in 
operation, in line with US policy clearly 
declared in 2006-07. Of course, Saudi 
support for the Syrian opposition meant 
funding jihadist groups to defeat the 
secular opposition and force them into 
exile. In other words, the Syrian ‘Arab 
spring’ was killed off once pro-Saudi 


jihadists got involved. 

'Moderate 

opposition’ 

For all the attempts by the US and its allies 
to paint the Aleppo armed opposition groups 
as ‘moderates’, we know that both Al Nusra 
and IS had their origins in al Qa’eda. But 
IS was financed and supported by the west 
and its allies until at least 2013. 

Benjamin Hall, who was one of the few 
journalists who stayed in FSA camps, is 
the author of Inside Isis: the brutal rise of a 
terrorist army , in which he claims that Abu 
Omar al-Shishani, considered to be one of 
the leading IS strategists, was trained by 
the US, receiving military instruction as 
part of an elite Georgian army unit in 2006. 
He “enjoyed US backing and financial 
support as late as 2013, soon after entering 
Syria with fellow Chechen jihadists”. At 
that time he was by all accounts a hero of 
both Isis and Al Nusra fighters: 

It took 10 months for the rebels to finally 
capture that base [in Syria], but it only 
fell when the FSA were joined by the 
Isis leader, Abu Omar al-Shishani, and 
his brutal gang of Chechens. When we 
had been there, it had been under the sole 
control of badly funded, badly armed 
rebels with little knowledge of tactical 
warfare - but, when Shishani arrived, 
he took control of the operation, and 
the base fell soon after. 2 

Hall also reveals that the Free Syrian Army’s 
Abdul Jabbar al-Oqaidi, the operational head 
of the Syrian ‘moderate opposition’, was 
paid a personal visit by the US ambassador 
to Syria, Robert Ford, just months prior to 
the final victory at Menagh. 

Al-Oqaidi’s subsequent victory speech 
proves that, while he was on the US 
government’s Syria support payroll, he 
fought alongside and publicly praised 
IS fighters, calling them “heroes”, and 
presumably exercised some degree of 
operational command over them. In the 
summer of 2013 the IS and FSA fought as 
one, under a unified command structure, 
which just happened to have direct US 
backing. No wonder that in a recent 
poll conducted inside Syria by ORB 
International it was revealed that “82% 
of Syrians blame US for Isis”. 3 


As Robert Fisk writes, 

... many of the ‘rebels’ whom we in 
the west have been supporting - and 
which our preposterous prime minister, 
Theresa May, indirectly blessed when 
she grovelled to the Gulf head-choppers 
last week - are among the cruellest and 
most mthless of fighters in the Middle 
East. And, while we have been tut-tutting 
at the frightfulness of Isis during the 
siege of Mosul (an event all too similar 
to Aleppo, although you wouldn’t think 
so from reading our narrative of the 
story), we have been wilfully ignoring 
the behaviour of the rebels of Aleppo. 4 

Syria has been devastated, with whole 
towns destroyed, because the US and its 
allies, Saudi Arabia and Israel, thought that 
‘regime change form above’ in Syria would 
weaken Iran’s Islamic Republic. However, 
far from doing that, the actions of the United 
States have ended up strengthening the 
Shia state in Tehran. Not only because its 
ally, the bmtal Assad regime has survived, 
but - far more significantly - because 80 
million Iranians, of whom at least 90% do 
not support the clerical regime, look at the 
disasters in Libya, Syria and Iraq and have 
come to the conclusion that living within 
the vast prison that is Iran is preferable to 
the hell created by US regime change from 
above, be it in Libya or Syria. 

The so-called ‘socialists’who support 
imperialist interventions for ‘humanitarian’ 
reasons should hang their head in shame. 
The only hope of defeating political Islam 
in the region is through a revolution from 
below - a prospect that every imperialist 
intervention over the last three decades 
has made more distant • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.tmth-out.org/progressivepicks/ 
item/33180-wikileaks-reveals-how-the-us- 
aggressively-pursued-regime-change-in-syria- 
igniting-a-bloodbath. 

2. https://levantreport.com/2015/09/18/isis-leader- 
omar-al-shishani-fought-under-u-s-umbrella-as- 
late-as-2013. 

3. www.washingtonsblog.com/2015/09/polls- 
show-syrians-overwhelmingly-blame-u-s-for-isis. 
html. 

4. http://www.independent.co.uk/voices/aleppo- 
falls-to-syrian-regime-bashar-al-assad-rebels-uk- 
govemment-more-than-one-story-robert- 
fisk-a7471576.html?cmpid=facebook-post. 
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ITALY 


What we 
fight for 


A vote on Renzi, not Europe 

Toby Abse looks at the possibilities following the referendum defeat and 
subsequent resignation of the prime minister 


T he scale of Matteo Renzi’s defeat 
in the December 4 constitu¬ 
tional referendum far exceeded 
anybody’s expectations, although I 
was by no means alone in predicting 
a 4 no’ vote. The overwhelming land¬ 
slide in favour of rejection - 59.1% to 
40.9% - was nothing like the narrow 
victory for one side or the other that 
most observers expected. Even if Renzi 
himself had probably accepted - in the 
closing fortnight of the campaign - that 
his chances of success were slim, he had 
not envisaged such a total humiliation. 

The 68.5% turnout for those voting 
in Italy itself far exceeded that of 
previous constitutional referenda - 
34.05% in 2001, and 53.8% in 2006 
- demonstrating a much higher level of 
popular involvement than might have 
been expected over a question that 
seemed to have much less immediate 
resonance than divorce, abortion 
or nuclear power - to cite the most 
contentious issues on which Italian 
referenda have been held in the past. 
Conversely, whilst Renzi did indeed win 
the overseas vote by 64.7% to 35.3%, 
the turnout amongst Italians abroad 
was only 30.7%, and, far from tipping 
the balance - as Renzi had hoped (and 
many ‘no’ campaigners had feared) in 
the last weeks of the campaign, during 
which there had been much talk of legal 
action if the overseas voters overturned 
an Italian majority - was ultimately of 
no real significance in the overall result. 

Only three regions (out of 20) voted 
‘yes’, of which two - Tuscany and 
Emilia-Romagna - are the most solid 
of the four traditionally ‘red’ regions, 
where the Partito Democratico (PD) can 
still draw on the legacy of the Partito 
Comunista Italiano (PCI); Umbria and 
the Marche voted ‘no’, even if more 
narrowly than other regions with no such 
PCI tradition. The only three major cities 
to give a ‘yes’ majority were Bologna, 
Florence and Italy’s commercial 
metropolis, Milan. However, the overall 
(52.2%) ‘yes’ vote in ‘Red Bologna’ 
conceals a reality in which the poorer 
polling districts voted ‘no’. Similarly, 
in Milan the overall ‘yes’ vote (51.1 %) 
was a product of a 64.8% ‘yes’ majority 
in the bourgeois central districts. All 
the major regions of the mainland 
south recorded an above-average ‘no’ 
vote. This would suggest that the south 
voted against Renzi out of resentment 
at the continuing prevalence of mass 
unemployment, as well as badly paid, 
precarious and illegal employment. 1 

According to a survey quoted in 
La Repubblica (December 6) for 
occupational categories, 66% of manual 
workers and 72% of the unemployed 
voted ‘no’ - hardly surprising in view 
of Renzi’s massive attack on workers’ 
rights in his Jobs Act and his failure 
to make any sustained inroads into 
unemployment during his three years in 
office, despite his promotion of insecure, 
poorly paid employment as a universal 
panacea in the name of ‘labour market 
flexibility’. It is clear that the highest 
‘no’ vote was amongst voters under 35 
(the highest ‘yes’ was amongst those 
over 65) - the 41-year-old Renzi, who 
relentlessly stresses his own youth by 
comparison with Italy’s traditional elite, 
is obviously no hero in the eyes of the 
younger generations, who have suffered 
most from unemployment, low wages 
and zero-hours contracts. 

Europhobes 

It is necessary to stress that, contrary 
to the screaming front-page headline 
of the Daily Mail on December 5 and 
various incendiary statements by Nigel 
Farage, Marine Le Pen, Geert Wilders 
and others of a similar disposition, it was 



'No’ by a long margin 


not primarily a referendum on the euro 
or the European Union, but one on the 
Italian constitution - a document drawn 
up almost a decade prior to Italy’s entry 
into the European Economic Community 
in 1957. In practice it was, of course, 
also a referendum on the personality 
and record of Matteo Renzi - particularly 
his aggressively neoliberal approach to 
Italy’s social and economic problems. 
And, true to his word, Renzi promptly 
announced his resignation when the result 
was declared - although he remains PD 
leader and hopes to make his comeback 
after the likely early general election, 
probably in June 2017. 

His successor, Paolo Gentiloni, 
was immediately faced with a banking 
crisis, but this had nothing to do with 
Italy’s EU membership. European 
issues were only on the periphery of the 
discussion, which was overwhelmingly 
domestic. This is not to deny that 
there were Europhobic, rightwing- 
populist demagogues alongside the 
trade unionists, the left both inside and 
outside the PD, eminent constitutional 
experts and former partisans (and 
orthodox neoliberal former premiers, 
such as Mario Monti and Lamberto 
Dini) on the ‘no’ side - such very 
diverse agglomerations are inevitably 
produced by the stark, binary nature of 
referenda - but the immediate outcome 
is not comparable to the Brexit triumph 
on June 23. Keeping the existing 
constitution does not weaken Italy’s 
ties with the European Union! 

The 1948 constitution, drawn up in 
the light of the Mussolini experience, 
presents a serious barrier to any rapid 
move towards authoritarian rule by 
a single individual. 2 So blocking 
what appeared to be a relatively mild 
Bonapartist project in Renzi’s Blairite 
hands also means blocking the path 
towards a potential dictatorship by more 
sinister figures, such as Matteo Salvini 
of the Lega Nord, Giorgia Meloni 
of the neo-fascist Fratelli d’Italia or 
Beppe Grillo of the Movimento 5 Stelle 
(M5S - Five Star Movement). The fact 
that Salvini, Meloni and Grillo opposed 
Renzi’s plan (for their own opportunist, 
short-term reasons) is extremely ironic, 
given the record of the Italian right 
during the cold war years, when the 
neo-fascist Movimento Sociale Italiano 
consistently advocated a presidential 
republic, and the murderous plotters 
of Licio Gelli’s P2 Masonic Lodge 
devised the ‘Plan for National Rebirth’, 
which would have swept aside the 1948 
constitution. 

Furthermore, although the new 
premier is a man in Renzi’s own 
image, the defeat slightly increases 
the chances of internal opponents 
turning the PD away from the extreme 
Blairism of the last three years, and 
back towards something with at least 
some resemblance to traditional social 
democracy. The balance of forces within 
the PD direzione (roughly the equivalent 
of Labour’s national executive) still 


favours the right, but Roberto Speranza, 
a leading spokesman for Pierluigi 
Bersani’s traditionalist faction, has 
advocated a government that “should 
have a political connotation which, 
while it seeks agreement on an electoral 
law, puts on the agenda changes in the 
Jobs Act and the school reform” 3 - an 
open call for a partial reversal of Renzi’s 
two most neoliberal measures. 

Renzi’s own response to the 
referendum result was, rather 
predictably, both narcissistic and totally 
irresponsible. He initially announced his 
immediate resignation in the early hours 
of December 5. Sergio Mattarella, the 
president of the republic, spent several 
hours persuading his obstinate and 
self-centred premier that it was his duty 
to remain in office for a few days until 
the budget had been finally approved by 
the Senate (as occurred on December 
7). Given the extent to which Renzi and 
his influential friends on the staff of the 
Financial Times had, in the last week of 
the campaign, deliberately spooked the 
markets about the alleged consequences 
of a ‘no’ vote for the Italian economy in 
general, and Italian banks in particular, 
he should not have needed to be told 
by Mattarella that creating a crisis 
that blocked the budget could have 
unleashed mayhem on Europe’s stock 
exchanges. 

Italy’s Kinnock 

However, foreign observers who believed 
that Renzi intended to emulate David 
Cameron and retire from public life had 
completely misunderstood the situation. 
Arguably, a better British parallel would 
be with Neil Kinnock after his first general 
election defeat in 1987. Renzi not only 
wanted to remain leader of the PD, but 
also had no real inclination to allow 
anybody else from the PD to become a 
caretaker prime minister for the period 
leading up to the general election - a 
reasonable time span, in which to reach 
some wide agreement amongst a broad 
spectrum of parliamentary forces on a 
new electoral law for both chambers 
that avoided the massive contradiction 
between a majoritarian lower house 
and a proportional upper house (a 
contradiction which Renzi’s failure to 
abolish the democratically elected Senate 
had created). 

Whilst the calls for an immediate 
general election by the Lega’s Matteo 
Salvini andM5S’s Beppe Grillo clearly 
made sense in terms of their own parties’ 
best interests, Renzi’s eagerness to join 
in the chorus did not. His belief that 
the 41% ‘yes’ vote in the referendum 
meant that the PD would gain the same 
support in a general election (the very 
percentage it had gained in the 2014 
European election) and thus defeat both 
M5S and the divided centre-right was 
utterly delusional. 

Obviously, surveys that try to 
correlate voters’ political preferences 
in the 2014 European elections and their 
binary choice in the referendum, such 
as the one carried by Corriera della 
Sera on December 7, have their flaws, 
but they do give a plausible general 
picture. According to that survey, 80.6% 
of 2014 PD supporters had voted ‘yes’ 
in December 2016, but so had 48.7% 
of 2014 voters for the centrist Nuovo 
Centro Destra and the Unione di Centro, 
not to mention 23.8% of Forza Italia 
voters, 10.9% of Lega voters and 9.9% 
of M5S voters. It is not only Renzi’s 
long-standing adversaries in the PD - 
Bersani and Massimo d’Alema - who 
have mocked his equation between ‘yes’ 
and PD voters: a leading opinion pollster 
believes that only 25% from that 41% 
are firm PD supporters. 

The remarkably patient Matarella 


was once again forced to knock a bit of 
sense into Renzi’s thick skull, pointing 
out that an immediate general election 
was “inconceivable”, and that no 
election could be contemplated until the 
electoral systems of the Chamber and the 
Senate had been rendered homogeneous 
- which should have been blindingly 
obvious, since as things stand they 
could easily produce two completely 
different majorities and make the 
country ungovernable. As Renzi ought 
to have remembered, Mattarella has 
a certain degree of expertise in such 
matters: the Mattarellum , the electoral 
law used for general elections in 1994, 
1996 and 2001, was primarily his 
creation. 

On December 6, the Consulta 
(constitutional court) announced that 
its long-awaited decision on whether 
the Italicum (Renzi’s electoral law for 
the Lower House) was constitutional 
in its present form would be taken on 
January 24. This news put an end to 
Renzi’s crazed desire for a February 
election, which probably would have 
produced a second-round majority in 
the lower house for the followers of 
Beppe Grillo rather than a first-round 
victory for a PD that won more than 40% 
of the vote - a scenario only plausible 
in Renzi’s solipsistic imagination. 
Needless to say, Renzi himself was 
behind talk of a conspiracy against 
him by Mattarella, who was a member 
of the Consulta immediately prior to 
his election as president. Renzi was 
probably equally responsible for a leak 
to the Corriera della Sera claiming that 
there was a piece of paper on his desk 
at the Palazzo Chighi, on which was 
written “March 19 or 26; at the latest 
April 2” - demonstrating his eagerness 
for an early election. 

As I have pointed out, M5S and the 
Lega Nord - the political parties most 
vocal in supporting the ‘no’ campaign - 
called for an immediate election as soon 
as they heard the referendum results. 
The Lega seems indifferent about which 
voting system is applied - presumably it 
merely hopes for a markedly increased 
vote share, overtaking Forza Italia. As 
for Salvini, despite intermittent press 
speculation about a name change that 
drops ‘Nord’ from the party’s title, it 
seems highly unlikely that the Lega will 
win the substantial number of votes in 
the discontented south, which would 
be needed for any serious challenge for 
national power. 

The opportunism and hierarchical 
nature of M5S was once again 
displayed in the wake of Grillo’s instant 
instructions on December 5 to drop 
any opposition to the Italicum , which 
M5S parliamentarians had vehemently 
opposed using their habitually crude 
language, when Renzi pushed it through 
parliament using repeated votes of 
confidence. M5S have not only suddenly 
started to favour the previously detested 
Italicum in its present form for the 
Chamber, but have actually suggested 
that a regionally modified form of it 
would be the best solution for the Senate 
as well. Unlike Renzi, Grillo has grasped 
the mathematical lessons of the June 
2016 municipal elections - as long as 
the traditional centre-right is divided, 
M5S can pick up the vast majority of 
rightist voters in any second-round 
contest with the PD • 

Notes 

1. The internationally famous Neapolitan author 
and campaigner against organised crime, Roberto 
Saviani, made this case in Ha perso la politica che 
ignora il Sud in La Repubblica December 6 2016. 

2. As I have already pointed out in a previous 
article (‘Are Renzi’s days numbered? Weekly 
Worker December 1 2016). 

3. La Repubblica December 7 2016. 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Refugees 
are called 
infiltrators 


Quest for purity 

Is dubbing Israel a ‘racist state’ anti-Semitic? Tony Greenstein looks at the reality on the ground 


W hen Miri Regev, a Likud 
member of the knesset, 
stated that “the Sudanese are 
a cancer in our body” back in 2012, she 
sparked off a pogrom against refugees 
in south Tel Aviv. Later she apologised 
to cancer victims, for having compared 
them to refugees - she also apologised 
for comparing the refugees to human 
beings! 1 And today Miri Regev is 
Israel’s culture minister! 

In fact the attitude of Regev is no 
different from that of her government. 
Refugees are called ‘infiltrators’ in 
order to compare them with those 
Palestinians who tried to return to 
Israel after being expelled in 1948. 
Not one Syrian has been given refugee 
status despite the country being 
Israel’s neighbour. As professor 
Gideon Kunda explained, 

‘Infiltrator’ is a very loaded word, 
and it was not chosen by accident. 
It’s part of our collective memory, 
going back to the early period of the 
state, to Ma’aleh Akrabim 2 and to 
Palestinians who tried to return to 
their land.” 3 

Large numbers of African refugees, 
mainly from Eritrea and Sudan, began 
arriving in Israel in the second half 
of the 2000s and this has accelerated 
from around 2010-12. There were an 
estimated 60,000 refugees at one time, 
though the numbers today are thought 
to be no more than 46,000. Large 
numbers have been ‘persuaded’ to 
‘self-deport’ via a bribe of some $3,000, 
combined with long periods inside the 
Holot detention centre in the Negev 
desert. As The Times of Israel reports, 
“Israel has recognised fewer than 1 % as 
asylum claims and, since 2009, less than 
0.15% - the lowest rate in the western 
world.” 4 Although most refugees from 
Eritrea and Sudan are internationally 
acknowledged as refugees, in Israel 
virtually none are given refugee status. 

In every country in Europe there 
is anti-refugee feeling. But in Israel 
it is qualitatively different, as such 
sentiment is not about competition 
for jobs, or social and other economic 
issues. It is about race and ethnicity: 
Israel is a Jewish state and the 
refugees are not Jewish - they dilute 
the Jewishness of the Jewish state. As 
Binyamin Netanyahu remarked, 

If we don’t stop their entry, the 
problem that currently stands at 
60,000 could grow to 600,000, 
and that threatens our existence 
as a Jewish and democratic state 
... This phenomenon is very grave 
and threatens the social fabric of 
society, our national security and 
our national identity. 5 

This is an objection on explicitly racist 
grounds. Israel is prepared to take any 
Jewish immigrant from any country. 
Sometimes, as with the Iraq Jews in 
the 1950s and the Soviet Jews in the 
1970s-80s, it is prepared to force them 
to come, even against their own wishes, 
but in the case of non-Jewish African 


refugees they are a threat to “national 
identity”: that is, Jewish national identity, 
because Israel’s Arab population are 
themselves barely tolerated guests. And, 
of course, they are a threat to “national 
security” because calling into question 
Israel’s Jewish “national identity” is 
an existential threat. 

The Israeli Labor Party has been 
no better than Netanyahu and Likud. 
Indeed it has tried to outflank them 
from the right. As David Sheen wrote 
in May 2012, Labor leader Isaac 
Herzog wrote an opinion piece, chal¬ 
lenging arguments by human rights 
groups that Eritreans in Israel deserved 
protection as refugees. 6 In March 
2015, Herzog repeated this refrain on 
the eve of the Israeli national elections, 
saying, “We need to negotiate with 
Eritrea on the return of the Eritreans 
back to Eritrea.” 7 We should bear this 
in mind, when the Jewish Labour 
Movement - which is, of course, 
affiliated to the Labour Party here in 
Britain - boasts that the Israeli Labor 
Party is its “sister party” in Israel. 

Horrific 

Recently there was a horrific case of a 
refugee who, after being thrown into 
the Holot detention camp in the Negev 
desert for a year, was eventually released, 
making his way to Petah Tikvah. One 
evening he made an approach to three 
Israeli Jewish women, which they rejected. 
He was not violent or threatening, but 
the idea of a non-Jewish African man 
approaching Jewish women was enough 
for his attackers, who took nearly an 
hour to beat him to death. Not only did 
no-one intervene to put a stop to this, 
but those who were around sympathised 
with the attackers. 

It was not until an article appeared 
in Ha ’aretz nearly two weeks later 
that the authorities got round to 
arresting two Jewish youths. It is 
unlikely that they will face a murder 
charge, because their offence was 
“spontaneous”. Of course, if it had 
been the opposite way round then it 
would have been called ‘terrorism’ and 
police raids would have ensued. Loud 
headlines and no doubt Tom Watson 
MP would have pontificated about 
terror in Israeli streets. 

An article on the openly fascist 
organisation, Lehava, by Jonathan 
Cook, a journalist based in Nazareth, 
is equally horrific. Lehava, whose 
leaders derive from the Jewish Nazi 
Kach party, which was banned in Israel 


in the 1980s, openly organises groups 
of young thugs to attack any Arab in 
a ‘Jewish’ area. 

Lehava’s purpose is to ‘dissuade’ 
Arabs from having any social or sexual 
relations with Jewish women. This 
stuff is out of Nuremburg, but it is 
also at one with the idea of a Jewish 
state. Lehava is not just a fringe fascist 
group like Britain First. It is based 
in the settlements and has hundreds 
of young supporters, but, more than 
that, it has political support in the 
government. It was Tzipi Hotovely, 
Israel’s deputy foreign minister, 
who invited Lehava into the knesset 
to explain how the appalling vista 
of intermarriage between Jews and 
non-Jews could be prevented. In her 
capacity as chairwoman of the status 
of women committee in the knesset 
in 2011, she invited the racist group, 
Lehava, to explain how “romantic 
contacts” between Jews and Arabs 
might be prevented. Responding 
to criticism, Hotovely said it was 
“important to examine procedures 
for preventing mixed marriages, and 
Lehava members are the right people 
for that”. 8 

One of the consequences of this 
invitation to the knesset was that the 
‘charitable’ wing of Lehava, Hernia 
(Mercy), has received government 
funding totalling about half of its 
income. As Ha \aretz observed in an 
article entitled ‘A strange kind of 
Mercy’, 

The rightwing organisation, Lehava, 
is noted for its vehement anti¬ 
assimilation views, and many of 
its members are disciples of Meir 
Kahane. Yet Hernia (Mercy), a group 
closely linked to Lehava, receives 
state funding for its rehabilitation 
work with Jewish women. 9 

And who are these women who need 
‘rehabilitating’? Jewish women who 
have had affairs with Arab men, of 
course. 

Although not spoken of, there is 
an unwritten consensus across the 
Zionist spectrum that relationships 
between Arab males and Jewish 
women (or ‘miscegenation’ - an 
ugly word once commonly used in 
the deep south of America) should 
not be tolerated. An obsession with 
interracial sexual relations has been 
a characteristic of all movements for 
national purity - whether it is the Ku 


Klux Klan, the Nazis, apartheid South 
Africa or Zionism. Israel, unlike the 
South Africa of old, does not have an 
Immorality Act, but it relies on moral 
and social pressures to prevent such 
liaisons. 

An opinion poll on YNet found 
that over half the Jewish population 
believed that marriage to an Arab was 
“national treason”. Many religions his¬ 
torically, whether Jewish or Catholic, 
have frowned upon inter-marriage. 
This is religious chauvinism, not 
racism, but when that becomes the 
policy of a state then it is racism. It 
becomes a quest for racial purity. 

Bans 

When Israeli author Dorit Rabinyan 
wrote the novel Borderlife about the 
relationship between a Palestinian 
man and a Jewish woman, it was 
banned from Israel’s high school 
syllabus. As education ministry 
official Dalia Fenig explained, 
“Adolescent youth tend to 
romanticise and don’t have, in 
many cases, the systematic point of 
view that includes considerations 
about preserving the identity of 
the nation and the significance of 
assimilation.” 10 

Imagine a book in Britain depicting 
a relationship between black and white 
people being banned because youth 
were impressionable and would not 
understand “considerations about 
preserving the identity of the nation”. 
There would be uproar. It is only the 
National Front and fringe fascists 
who believe that “the nation” does 
not include black people. Yet in Israel 
that is a majority Jewish and Zionist 
viewpoint - Israel is the state of the 
Jewish nation, and certainly not the 
Palestinian or Arab nation. 

Israeli fascist groups like Lehava 
march to the drum beat of ‘Death to 
the Arabs’ and the equally charming 
slogan, ‘A Jew has a soul - an Arab is 
a son of a whore’. Lehava, which not 
only organises gangs of thugs to attack 
Arabs on the street, but hands out 
‘kosher’ certificates to employers who 
refuse to employ Arabs, is feeding into 
an already existing national consensus. 
It is a consensus whereby 90% of 
Israel’s Jewish population do not even 
recognise the concept of a non-Jewish 
African refugee. A consensus whereby 
nearly 80% of Jews take it for granted 
that Jews in a Jewish state are entitled 
to preferential treatment over Arabs. 


This is why the Israeli state is 
reluctant to ban Lehava as a terrorist 
organisation, whereas it has no 
compunction about prohibiting the 
Northern Islamic Movement. The 
NIM was a political and welfare 
association with massive support 
amongst Israeli Palestinians and which 
had led the political/religious struggle 
against Zionist attempts to take over 
the Temple Mount and the area of the 
Golden Dome in Jerusalem. 

It is for the same reason that Israel 
gaoled Palestinian poet Dareen Tatour, 
who posted a piece of work to the social 
media. 11 According to +972 magazine, 
“The main clause of the indictment 
was based on a poem that she (or 
somebody else using her name) posted 
on YouTube under the title ‘Qawem 
ya sha’abi, qawemhum ’ (Resist my 
people, resist them).” 12 Whereas Jewish 
racists who post death threats and worse 
on social media are never troubled by 
the Israeli police, a Palestinian poet 
who calls for resistance is dragged from 
her home, at 3.30 in the morning - by a 
large group of policemen who have no 
warrant - and is then held for six months 
in prison and a further six months under 
‘house arrest’ far from her home. The 
much vaunted ‘independent’ Israeli 
court system is complicit in all of this 
- although an international campaign 
fronted by Noam Chomsky, Naomi 
Klein and others succeeded in winning 
a concession: Dareen was eventually 
allowed to transfer to house arrest in 
her home town • 
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